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Foreword 



FunUamcntai to ctfiiits in improving faculty evaluation is the qucsUon "Wliy cvidiuitc faculty''" 
AltlKHigli this question hak recurred many times during the <wo.year lifetime of the project reported here 
It liad really been answered at the outset by tl>e title of the initial project publication - Faculn' Evaluation 
Jt^ improvea Lcantuig. The report proceeds from the uisumption th«t improved Icanwig is the ultimate 
objective ot faculty evaluation, {t notes, however, that "faculty evaluation programs generally ikc tech- 
niques wiih no demonstrated validity for measuring progress and success in the area of student learnine 
even though the area of instruction is reported to be of higliest priority for evaluation." 

The search fur a snnple formula which will equitably grade faculty on a quantitative scale focusing solely 
iHi coninbuuons to student learnhig may remain somewhat of a wUI-o*-the-wisp. This is not because class- 
loum mstrucgonul skills cannot be objectively studied and assessed, but because the total learning environ- 
ment and tombination of collegiate experiences which account for'a student's intellectual growth are so 
all-embracing and cc^nplex. By the same token, an individual faculty member's rcsponslbUities are both 
varied and sfu'ciah/ed. Academic departments buihUn a diversity of knowled&e and skills by utUizing staff 
talents acn.ss a broad division of labor. The sy^cms of faculty evaluation wKichare evolving among (he 30 
institutfons of the SREB prt)ject described in this volume tend toward the kind of comprehensiveness which 
can respond to that very diversity of talent. 

Demonstrably, faculty evaluation can assess academic personnel in their performance of assignments for 
wUwh they were hired But faculty evaluation will continue to be questioned if it is suspected that decisions 
about promotion and pay increases are made t^apriciously wiUiout reference to systematic documcnta- 

Z , *7./^"J5'-""'''»"y ^ by ^^'I'ancc upon easily measured variables, such as "inches of journal articles 
pubhslied. However when faculty are assessed on the qualities for which they were Wred and are also 
rewarded to reflect demonstrated performance in those areas, it may be expected that faculty evaluation 
will indeed prove a powerful favlor in the enriclunent of the environment for learning. 

The Southem Regional Education Board acknowleilges with gratitude the fmanciai support of the Fund 
mL proj!^f|^I3r Postsccondary Education and of the Carnegie Corporation of New York for making 



Winfred L. Godwin 
President 
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Parti 

Project Description 



I valuation is basic to ihc cdutationat process. Teaching requires lhai students be evaluated at appro- 
priate intervals. WlitMi faculty arc recruited, an assessment is made on each candidate's background and 
capabiliiiiN. And. all cullci:es and universities evaluate faculty - formally or informally, tacitly or openly - 
lur salary. pruniutiDii, and tenure decisions, or to identify characteristics in need of unprovemsjnt. 

In spite o) this atijiosphcie of valuing, weighting, and rating, the evaluation of facuf.y continues to be 
troubk'M.mc and is ottcn the source rf associated problems at many institutions, including questions of 
morale. jK'rstnul pmwth arid, stimetimes. legal complications. 

l or two years, from inid-1977 to mid.|97y, the Faculty Evaluation Project of the Southern Regional 
I ducatiun Board (SRI B) stiught tu promote principles of comprehensive, syjitematic faculty evaluation. 
Uuiing an IS-nionth |vriod. the project worked closely with 30 institutions to assist tiieni in developing 
Mich prtigrams. This publication reviews what has been learned from tliis project. 

The Faculty tvalutiim Project was a natural extension of several antecedent SREB activities. In 1975, 
SRFB conducted a survey of current procedures in faculty evaluation at colleges and universities in its' 
» meinbcr states, tssentially. this survey demonstrated that faculty evaluation is used both for pcrsonriel 
uv cisions and faculty development. It also sljowed that evidence for making these decisions was often not 
gathered in a Cimsisient manner, nor were evaluation system components very comprehensive! An indi- 
vidual system was frequently made up of unrelated procedures. This survey was followed, in 1976-77. 
wi{|j,casc studies of a dozen institutions, selected for their relatively comprehensive approaches, to produce 
a more ciiinplete description of evaluation policies and procedures. 



The Regional Project 

tn the tali of !^77. two regional conferences were held to prumotc dhicuswon of the SREB research 
tltiUiiigs and rccoinnK'ndalions, and to encourage participants to consider the extent to which their own 
, prtigramsi niiglii be unproved througii niore comprehensive and systematic appruaclies. Following the 
conferences, institutions were invited to make application to be among 30 colleges aJid universities to 
develop new or revised pri>granis of faculty evaluation, with the^ssislajice of SREB resources. The invita- 
tion resulted in 5b applications, from which 30 were selected. 

Each application included a sWcment of^the institution's characteristics, its current program in faculty 
evaluation, the reasons for de^ring to participate in the project, and an indication of the internal 
procedures required for approval and implementation of new policy. Selections were aimed at diversity of 
institutional .types among participating institutions, and a variety of existipg levels of sophistication and 
practices in facuity evaluation. Institutions were judged on the leasons offered for desiring to participate, 
commitment to the objectives of the project, and potential for broader impact and transferability to other 
institutions. 

A list of the parUcipaiing institutions is included in the Appendix. The distribution among types of 
institutions is shown un Table 1 . 



TABLE 1. 
DiiitribuUon uf Project IiuUtutiom 



PuWk Privfttc Tatal 

MatletN 6 4 10 

Uocturoi ^ S o 5 

loud 22 B To". 
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liiduOcd amurig these 30 were five predominantly black insUtutions, two women's colleges, a iechnic»l 
college, aiid a ctMnprchcnsivc health science center. 

Betuie discusung the piugress of institutions in nuikuig iniproveincnls, a description of regional aspects 
ot the project is in order. . 



Regional Approach 

The project was an undertaking not only to encourage improvement in faculty evaluation practices, but 
also to ^pply a larger framework of organized change to a diverse group of institutions in different settings. 
Central to tjic project's rationale was the belief tliat institutions could benefit from collectively addressing 
the same issues and using similar change strategies under a regional umbrella which iricludcd periodic group 
experiences and access to similar regional resources wliilc working on appropriate local approaches. 

Because this effort was an extension jnd outgrowth of previous SREB research work, the projeei 
resources included a publication which provided a description of evaluation practices in the South, u sug- 
gested framework for developing a comprehensive program, and guidelines for ijjstiiutions seeking to 
impriwe faculty evaluation (Faculty Evaluation for Improved Lcaniins). 

To these printed rcstiurces were added several human resources. '^Tie SREB Task Force on Ftfculty 
l-valuaiion. wliich had reviewed staff findings and put fortJi a set of recommendations for developing a 
new or revised evaluation program, served as tlie advisory committee to njonitor progress througliout tlic 
prujeci and provide suggestions for many project activities." such as programming for workshops and ways 
to encourage administrative monitoring of progress on ilie campuses. 

Tlie major characteristic of this regional approach was the use of an institutional team as tlie eanipus 
group responsible fot locul activity. Each campus team included at least two faculty members and one 
academic administrator. The team concept was used to promote a sense of responsibility and mission that 
in a committee often rests only with a chairperson. The functioning of Uie team required that its 
members have mutual conifem for theSjuality of outcomes and an interdependence Uuough division of 
labor, in short, the task orientation was central to their functioning. 

One benefit of the regional approach lay in potential opportunities to assemble people engaged in similar 
activities for rellecting on proga'ss and to plan next steps. Three worksliops were held atsix-month inter- 
vals. There was a clear preference on the part of workshop participants for two things: bringing together 
teams from all schools at the same lime and place, instead of holding sub-regional gatherings for geographic 
convenience; and allowing a major porUon of the workshop schedule to be devoted ,10 individuil team 
worlfing time. Jeams were frusuatcd by on-campus difficulties in scheduling time anvong other demands 
and. tliercforc, used the workshops as a chance for marithon-Uke meetings insulated frajn interruptions. At 
the same time, they wanted to b^ with groups from similar institutions for interaction and the exchanRC of 
ideis. 

Another feature of the project design was for Irwtltutiqns to supplement the workshop experiences with 
campus visits by project-sponsored consultants. Each institution Wijs provided with a consultant subsequent 
to each worksljop. With assistance from project staff if requested, teams selected indivuluals who would be 
able fi> provide assistance m awcompHshing local goals. 
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Ii is ot miciciii to tune tlui whuols typicuiiy d\o%^^ 4% cuiisultaiiU oiicof tJie wveral wurksliup leaders, 
probably bccausic of the iinprc^ion in^dc at tlic wuiktJiup ur a cuntiuuatiuti of consuluiiion that waJ 
j^tJiteJ Uuring the Wiiiksfu»p. It Hecini* thai one Mile etTcct af the wurkdiops was to provide a "bJiowcasc" 
ut' cDiiuiltaim S4f tcants could ••windi)\H-Uiup ' fur resource |>er$uiisi, A number of the eonwUlallunii were 
% Uie lesuli of previous asii^Kjiatloiu quite apart tiuin tl\c prujeci, but U Wiii noticeable tliat many contaeis 
grew out ul relaliuiiilupM initiated at prujcci ineetingii. 

Pfojeei !itart kepi up with jiubsfaiitive and procedural matters at the institutions kfgely lliruugli regular 
contact with leain leaders and especially through visits to the campuses. On occasion, particularly during 
the latcf nionihs tif the project, the ^tatl look an active role in assessing and developing team connnitnicnc 
to completiiui of ihe task and planning longer-range objectives, hi addition to leam dedication, taeully and 
. adniinistraiive support tor the leant^ efforts were viewed as critical factors to see lo fruition what the team 
had initialed. In some instances, staff were able to rccogni/e lainple, yet sityiitkaiU, ovet^ghu in die 
^ appr4»ach taken and lo^ggesC action to strengthen the likelihood of success. 

Although each team defined the faculty evaluation needs of its own institution, the project provided 
numerous twcasions Un teams to review their goals and plans fur working toward tliem. At each workshop 
a "team plan" was deveio{H?d and left with project staff, Tlie plan was a written statement of tlie mtus 
• quff, plans for revision of campus evaluation programs, relevant resources and obstacles, and an indication 

c\fK-cted progroi^s fur the following year or more. Between the first and second workshops - in April, 
I V7K teams provided a progresis report, indicating the current status of their plans, any critical or signifi- 
cant project events, and remaining agenda items, 

ti seemed appropriate that the project itself be tlioroughly evaluated. The final section of this report 
describes the evaliiatitm approach used and its findings; worth mentioning at this point is the intluencc 
which requirement for frequent evaluation of activities had on the teams. In addition to participants 
regularly rec4»rding their own impressions ynd reactions, project evaluators interviewed team leaders during 
workshops, and IS of the campuses were chosen at random for one-day intensive site visits by an evoluator. 
Those visits provided the opportunity for the evaluators to interview nunieriius people and observe at first 
hand the project's impact and outcomes. 

Action in the Institutions ^ 

Hundamcntal to improving faculty evaluation is the question "Why evaluate faculty?" Thisi seemed to be 
a recurring question asked of ntaiiy project teams. The efforts and resources required to commit an institu- 
ti»m t'.» comprehensive, systematic faculty evaluation are in most cases substantial. Thus, even when faculty 
. •*f<-' "P«n »<?ed to improve evaluation at the outset, tliere is a tendency to question whether the 

results and benefits justify the process/ 

Responses to the question, "Wiy evaluate?." come in many fo«ns thougli generally they can be classi- 
fied two ways. Some are grounded in a sense of professionalism by the individual faculty member. whUe 
others reflect a snore practical orientation of administrators. The former group includes rationales which 
state a need for improved faculty effectiveness, and is found in many institutions which do not have merit 
pay. rank, or tenure. This point of view can be summarized: 

(a) Faculty should desire to know how well they arc fulftiling their roles from the stand- 
point of various observers and participants; , 
(h) Evaluation can and should be seen as a basis for improvement rather than as a threat; 
(c) There slioujd be a sense of personal satisfaction in knowing how one performs profes- 
sionally even in the absence of economic niotivatiuns. 
The more pragmatic rationale for an Institution to become involved in a serious cITorl to improve faculty 
evaluation may arise from one or more source^^One of these has to do with legal considerations, which are 
very impoftant today. There is a basic need for regular evaluation as part of compliance with federal regula- 
tions for equitable, nondiscriminatory personnel judgments that will be defensible in a court of kw. For 
those reasons or others, institutional governing bodies have sometimes directed that a system foi faculty 
evaluation be developed, in other places, such as in some newer community colleger, a tenure system is 
just being devglopcd ami some sec a need to lay the groundwork for better information to be used in 
making those tenure decisions. 
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DisutUfacUun with aw existiDjj evlluition system ii perlups the.nuyor t$m>n moil inititutiotu desire 
impfoveiiKJit*. Scveal ipptioatioiu U the SREB project dcicribcd nutting progtimi whkh fioaty and- 
idmittlMMtOfi rccognkeil a« inideaOite, producing « dc»iie tu work towird more utcful •pptoidie* and 
practices. Other significtnt tacton^ere defined during the course of the project M condiUoas whicH were 
antecedent to beneficial participation. These included adminisUatit^ support, faculty cominilfflent, tmsl 
between and among faculty and adnimistiation. desire for change/des&e for'prpgress, and finaociai and 
human resource cununitnient^ • ' ■ ' 

l^e Proccfeis of Improvlilg Evaluation . 

The project design provided for several "builr in" to;tivities and procedures which aided the process of 
change on the campuses. Participating teams and their insUtutions were at liberty. ih*wever. <o undertake 
other acflvities and develop other proccdyre* appropriate to their tocAl plans. 

. The programmed acliviUcs, while allowing flexibility, were intends as a sequence of ^vents that would 
^clp trains set a course, maintain progress, and respond to a number of checkpoints along the way. Perhaps 
mwit signittcant in terms of interaction within and anjong teams were the three regional project "workshops. 

• 'The were asked to meet on their respecUX^am^ses prior to attending. the fint project workshop 
lu discuss their understanding and perception of cxiSH^ faculty evaluation practices at their institutions^ 
In particular, -teams (a) considered whai^aspects of their current systems were worthy of continuation or 
extension, (b) Usfcd negative or problematic aspects of the existing programs that should be eliminated or 
avoided, (c) identified tilings that co^d be done to improve the programs, (d) estimated available resources 
to help brmg about iheyr improvements, and (e) listed obstacles and barriers that could hinder progress, 

Thu^prcliminaiy jinecting helped the teams prepare to make full use of the project workshops for campus 
teajns wliiiOi wer«^l eld in January and July of 1978. and January. 1979. As noted earlier, these meetings 
provided concentrajed .^mc periods for teams to devote considerable attention to th'^ir self-designed taiks; 
opportunijics for exdiar^es of ideas, problems, solutions and progress amon^ teams: and consultation with 
outside experts who could assist with various problem areas which the teams were addressing. While the 
semi-annuid workshops were in large measyre self<iircctcd,by th^ teams, the three meetings did provid-j a 
sequence uf^topicj. from initial goal setting and needs assessment in tlie first gatliering, to a progress check 
and reassessment 'in the second meeting and. finally, ajn emphasis on maintaining momentum and planning 
for implementation during the last worksliop. 

f 

The first workshop 'ended by hiving each icun> prepare a written p\m which answered the following 
questions" • 

y What arc the goals and objectives you feel are appropriate for faculty evaluation at your % 
>' Institution? 

• b.» Wliat aspects of yqur present system contribute to these goals and objectives? 

c. Wlvat arc the obstacles tJiat Irinder achievement of these goals? 

d. What changes do y4u propose to better achieve these goals and objectives? 

e. What are the step&lo be taken toward this end during the 'next six months. 12 monW 
and 18 months? ^ ' ' , 7 

f. What kinds of assistance from the SREB project staff and outside consultants i^iH^ou 
need for campus-b»$ed planning between now and the next workshop? 

liie second workshop provided opportunities for participants to summarize for one another their 
acttviftes. problems, and successes, and to bear pre«nutiQ3s and ^ariicipate in dismsions on p^r review, 
evaluation for development, appropriate uses of different kinds of evidence, and making a ^jomawheiisive 
evaluation system work. A final workshop for team members emphasized the plaiining of implemenUtlon 
strategies and SDowad for'discussion of ways to institutionalize change; the roles of students, faculty, and 
administrators hi evaluation; the evaluation of faculty development progranjs; and the construction of 
evaluation ins^rumcnU. Teams were asked to think about tlw oucnt to which their original plans had b«n . 
accompliilied and who would be primarily responsible for seeing \be plans to completion. 

Withm a six-month period foUowmg each workshop, learns were provided project consultants for one- or 
twoHlay visits to help further refine or take action on team plans. Consultation wtivlUes took various 
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torim: meeting wiili team member, nmkUig prcwniationj to tWuIiy scnatcj ur com'mittc«i, Ie«dingj^ork- 
ihopi, or dtfvelopmg\iuppoti from certain sectors of iJie faculty or adjitinistrationT In moil ciscs. the focus 
ot tlie L'ui;ikuitatiou v/y^ on the team's immediate plans and next steps to be taken to continue progress. 

A review of the moOes of opermlon used by teams provides an interesting array of approaches to the 
change process, TheHisc of a team as a change agent was the core of the project strategvj-but teams at the 
JO ittstitutiuns found var> tn^ ways to carry out tliis purpose,' • 

Harly m tiicu work, a n^iceable itumber of ilic teams sought t<? extend tiieir base of contact and 
support oil campus. Some cxjyndcd their membership to be representative of academic divisions in tire, 
institution. Some teajns added.a jew people as e^ual njcmbers and rotated atteridancc at prdjcct worksliops, * 
others expanded membership butVpi tlie initial four appointees as the core group, some arranged for an 
advisory committee to meet wiUt the tgam. while still others used a subcommittee structure witli a team 
. member as chairfwrson of each su^'coknUttee, thus providing a division of^labor and responsibilily for dif- 
fe:ent assignrnv'sus. \ ^ . , 

( iimiijunicatio'i un the campus was a c\iUcaI activity of teams. In fact, some found frequent and open 
rcponmg and gathering of opinions^nd information to be a wttsfaciory alternative to team expansion", 
't raditional avenues ind means of tWo-way conmiunication were employed. Many teams needed mfprma^ 
tiim about campus altitudes and perceptions current faculty evaluation activiUes and preferences for 
changed evaluation lirograjns. Such infomiationW typically gailicred through surveys and interviews. 
Repoiting back to faculty about project objcctivcsSind team efforts was accomplished through reports to 
faculty wnates or general faculty meetings: Periodic Itjcmoranda and newsletters were also useful in-many 
places. . ■ ^ 

Intervening Ciixumstances 

NiU s^ufprisingly , t^dim tound during the course of ihc projeclMhal uiiexpecicd influences or occurrences 
cituIJ have un impact on tjicir progress and on the design of their iW programs. 

The anioiini of lime ;ind human energy required to develop a neV or reviurd pyograni ot faculty cvalua- 
tiun tar exceeded Uie expectations ot mu^t participant*;. Thii reali/an^m had many dunenvipns. Not only 
was it time consurtiing to meet on a regular basts ajid complete various t^sks, but cautiousness was required 
to bring abimt understanding and endunicmenf of plans by constituenciesSi-urihcr, in spite of the infonna- 
tiun available m projecl documents and the general literature, as well as aJVnonishments from consultants, 
nunit teams S4!cmed to find it necessary to "re-invent the wheel"* tu an extent. In some instances, this 
* J^eined jus^inablc: Un example, Mint teams needed to arrive at tlieir owii conclusions about basic principles 
of faculty tvalualiOn anil the change process. 

Added tu these inherent time requirements was the unexpected opposition tlial confronted some team 
efforts. Most teanjs anticipated a mild degree of reluctance on the part of faculty, only to be surprised at 
ik^ intense level cf resistance. One reason for such opposition was faculty curiosity about perceived sacri- 
fices and benefit* ol' evaluation. More simply stated, the question was often one of "Who wins?** 
' Conimuhication and increasing involvement often helped to gain acceptance. On occasion a consultant was 
invited to the campus to present a concept and defend its legitimacy, only to be greeted with extreme 
hostihty Oh the part of the faculty. After using an outsider as a "lightning rod/" so to speak, (as one person 
put it. *'taking him off the'iigenda and putting him on the menu") faculty were frequently quite agreeably 
when the same ideas were advaiKcd few montJis later. 

Unexpected personnel changes, either on the team or in the administration, greatly affected prepress. 
One institution's progress suffered due to delays caused by a vacmit period between two executive vice 
presidents, a presidential search, the appointment of a new academic vice president, and a new assistant 
academic vice president who became a principal figure in the work. At a few project institutions, financial 
pressures were particularly great. Unanticipated freezes on salaries or tenure and directives for immediate 
staff reduction imposed additional constr;iints on progress. In some places, plans often led to the unex- 
l>ected production of new forms and needs for computer programming ot use of optical scanning hardware. 

Key administrat.iis had a profound. impsict througli their accessibiHty, commitment, publicly-stated 
support of the team"s activity and goals. For several public institutions, state4evel (or district-level^ policy 
changes relative to personnel matters or faculty affairs were factors that affected progress. 
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. T>^ical Procedure and £^ _ 

cviiluauon vsiulttfU in rt»e *:OniphfUon;^d'UupkineqWtidu of fewer new programs Uian bad been expected * 
iU«i«ig partlcipanis during th« 1 iimonllw/At project's ^nd. nw«>^outcomes are stUi tentative. o'J^ast are 
not II tuq broom,'but most jjroiiftmni havc.bven dt)v«lopc.d or ar« in «)me'trial iwriod ol" inmlenientation 
Ahodi^r w:cuun ol U»i. xt^^^^ hav«{ccted taw sununarlcs.as illustrative examples of what ha. bcun accom- 
r "^Sr't ' P^t-ijraph. (.vovlde a wiinnury of typical^ccomf>U,^}mient. amorig the 30 

. P;»^;;«r^t^: Wuk docvuo^ rctkci the ex^H-Hena* of a swingle unititution. It j.u composite "ienaxio" 
ot what typically took nl4«.'tf. " . - * . . 

The avcm<- ufstilutiun tWHc tb the prafcct with a hihory^ of a loouilv appiieJ ftu-ulty' 
\cvaluatiim fjrugmm. The nuiin vrntpuncnt ^vas 'a student rating form devdoped locally 
' the past Jive yt^, but mast latoplc toutd not recaU.<M;iten it wa first Used or even 

if If was still in use Uutitutioh-widc Also, mure stgnificmt, ntx.omi \m sure wlmnt wa^ 
used /Of. Another eompotuntof ifie earlier system hw a self-evaluation (actuaUy a self 
■>rptf/; m which a faculty member listed all of his or her resnonsibilitics and activities in 
. aturses. cofnmittees, puNications, cotmnunity service, srtd other , activities. Also, each 
faculty member was evaluated by the department head on The basis of a self-report - and # 
little else except pcrsotial observations, ' • . ' 

% ^ 

Tfte inatituKm - ttrijenally frnd apitlied for parHcipatiqii .in the SRKB protect to make the 
^ procedures mi}n- useful in providiuj^ feedback to faculty and for gatherhig infornmtion on 
whu-h to basi- personnel decisions. Tlte teatji apftointed for this fntrpose came to tite ftrsj 
workshop with mixed feeling's. The members fcH the present system was inadequate but 
they were not sure /i»W to ovcrlujul the prosranu Jhe ineeting helped them see that a dual- 
purffose system was needed. i.e. . a program to lead to facult\'^eveloptnent activities arid also 
provide a basis for salary\ promotion, and tenure vormderptions. Nonetheless, an uneasv 
skcpticisfn persisted about scritHtuiess of the administration 's support for an improved, open 
evaluation program. Some thought' that the ground rules would be cfmnged on the surface . 
aiui. m actual practice, nothing the team ctndd do would -cfmige the hw decisions wre 
made. 

• 

Tfie first UnfMilsc was to develop new forms right away. If student ratings are to be used 

why not, get started tm finding ike right form with'tlw right questions? -But this tetulcttcv 

Si>fw gaie to £ realization that former mistakes wre at the point of being made again ■ ^ 

and that consensus abo^t purpose must be developed if tlie dmges were to be meaningful 

After this initial period of settling dowfi the tcani realized tluitbasic strategies of (he cfiange 
pr,Kess sfuHiU not be ignored, even with an- othmie sponsor to help legitimize the team's 
activities. Vterefore. to broaden ft^ base, the groufKwas expanded from four to nine mem- 
bc^. with new aiUHdntces coming frotn academic units, not represented by the drigUud 
members. The next task 'vas to conduct a ca/npus-wide . nry offacult}'. The questionnaire 
,asked far reactions to the current e\ aiuation, indication!^ of what warneeded to improve the . 
program, and attitudes toward using certain new techniques, such as peer ratings ofinstruc ~ 
tiimal materials and ckssroom obsen ation. Responses were not encouraging .'tuUeprcsented ' 
only about 60 percent rate of return. - 

s < 

After a lengthy deliberative process, interrupted by exams 'aiul grade reports, a summer 
session, and other calendar deniatuis^ the team was ready to /tropose to the faculty a blue- 
print, Jhe proposal called Ji>r a statement of purposes, a defmition of the kinds of activities 
(e.g., teaching, research, strvicej tliat would be evaluated, the sources of infcmiation (self, 
students, peers, and supervisors}, wfuit would be asked ofihl'sc sources, mid how the infor- 
maHon was to be used. Further, each faculty member wouM be allowed to select, in con- 
ference with the department head, the relative weight eaeh\a':tivitv would count in his or 
her own evaluation, and within each ac'tivitv,, the weightl of each applicable source of 
infamuttion. . i 
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AfUr efularsment by the fifcuiiy, the n^t tusk wm to Uet^elop necessary* fonm md proce- 
dures. The student mruin form was prepared by asking cuch fmdty member to recoftmwnd 
questions tiiar couid be ask^^d of students about class instructio^h Tfte suggestions were 
' vulied for awmuHi thenies and-g balanced array of areas was covered iti the ifutial versiwi 
With other fotins prepared iti sitnOar fashim, the **go ahead \m giv en for a trial run for the 
next academic year. Vie results were not to be used for atiy purpose other tfmn self 
vAprovement and testing of die system, finally when the program is fcmful g^ncnally accept- 
able, it will be in use for full itnplem^ntadvn and serve as a basis for persaunel decisiofis as 
well as professiotuil develoinnent. 

In Ihb typical situation, tlie members of the project team have learned a number of things from the 
process of revisingi^aculty evaluation. They now have a better understanding of campus attitudes toward 
evaluation, of strategies for bringing about change (including political considerations), and of practical 
matten^ relating to accompliiJttnent of a specific task; Participants in the project reportc'd specific lessons 
learned from tliis experience; the following s^(«cments among the more interesting: 

• Musi faculty are unaware or unconvinced of tlie improved state of the urt in faculty evalua- 
tion and development. 

Genera] ap^^thy and institutional inertia are among the most difficult barriers to overcome. 

It is best to develop the new program incrementally, one component at a time ^udent 
ratings, then peer ratings, etc.). 

It has proved expedient to begin development in areas where faculty show an interest. 

Instruments siiould be developed locally, with contributions from as many people as 
possible. 

The status and authority of the team are critical. 

\ ' Administrative support.is essential. * 

t Increased knowledge leads to increased support. " ^ 

M*st faculty are uninCormcd about%the status quo regarding faculty evaluation on their 
campus. ' \ 

The process Of revision is as important as the substance of tlie revision itself. 

Qmclusions About Outcomes 

What generaliiations can be made about the way in which these institutions have approached the task of 
improving faculty evaluation? It "wodld be misleading to suggest that all or most teams had similar expert- 
encei. However, certain conclusions about the process and outcomes can drawn from working with the 
diff*»rent groups. . * 

One point is worth stressing initially, because it was significant to many teams early in their dclibera- 
lions. Tlie need to detlne purposes at the start of tlie process was often overlooked. Most teams had to lead 
their institutions through a decision about whether faculty evaluation was to serve a formative function 
(for faculty improvement and self development), a summativc function (for making personnel decisions), 
or both. Achieving a consensus about purposes is absolutely essential'because so many procedures in faculty 
evaluation are dictated by tJie purposd(s) they are to"serve. 

Another conclusion, building on the tlrst one, relates to*lhe sequence in which many of the new or 
revised programs were developed. After attempting a^ecment on purposes, the steps that followed dealt 
with deciding on the faculty activities to be evaluate, how to evaluate them, and what was to be done with 

^he results. A host of jelated questions grew out of the^ decision^. Among them were: What about faculty 
with different roles or assignments, e.g., teaching faculty, research facuhy, laborator>^ faculty, or arts 
faculty? Can ^he procedures allow for empha^ of one! source of evaluation infc matioi^ over anotlier? 

• How can abjective criteria and standards be invoked to iiieasure subjective behaviors? The procedures and 
methods designed by the institutions grew^out of the way in which Ih'ey decided to answer those questions 
in thexontcxt of the local setting. s 
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llie must cunmiim source of infonuaiioii used for faculty evaluation amot^ the participating schools 
w»^a^denU of instruction. This was usually complemented by an evaluation by tfie department or 
division he^(M., tlie immedute superior) and a self-report or self-evaluation. Another source of informa- 
tion was from colkjtguest usually based on a review of counte materials. Because the tN^nefits of peer visits 
to other's dass sessions are found to be best for informal constructive ciitidam, few schools havebuilt4ii 
visitation requirements, |t)ut Instead many propose it as an avaibble option. . \ 

. A problem arose in some instances from the adoption uf a rating form from another institution or frtmi 
widely marketed '•packages'* with available norms and ^-nalysis procedures. The faculty responses to the 
iniporution of an evaluation instrument from somewhere else were usually aloi^ the lines of **it may work 
there, but it won't work here/' or "that's not our form and those questions don't apply to us/' In short, 
it became convenient, riglitly or wrongly, to reject •^foreign" forms on surface issues alone. It should be 
added, however, that some project schoc^j successiuUy incorporated outside forms by caieful adaptaUpn. 
A more preferred and politically expedient mcthmi was local development with input from all conccrafed. 
For example, an invitation to submit possible questionnaire items resulted in several good suggestions/and 
made faculty feel a greater sense of owf^rshif in a IcHial form tliai could then be tested for validity and 
reliability. / 

Another feature common tp many programs at project institutions was flexible description of ifaculty 
roles. Instead of requiring, for example, faculty to be evaluated equally on teaching, research, and service, 
01/ with specified relative weightings of one-half, one-fourth, and one^fourth, respectively, faculty members, 
in consultation with the department head, may determine the appropriate assignment and relative value for 
evaluation to reflect the individual's a^gnments or actual work effort. One project institution developed 
eight faculty functions and ranges of percentages (minimum and maximum) that may be elected or negoti* 
ated for each individual in tiie assignment and evaluation of duties. 

Building furtlier on this concept, a few institutions also are permitting faculty to elect relative weightings 
for Uie sources of information within each faculty function. That is, If a faculty member is to be evaluated 
in part on teaching performance, and tlie sources of input are to be students^^^eers, and the department 
head, these threo sources may be assigned, in advance, values of 60 percent, percent, and 20 percent, 
respectively. But, as indicated earlier, defining explicit standards for various faculty functions 01 activities 
was troublesome for most. 

One component basic to virtually every plan was an emphasis on advancement or consideration of 
faculty de\5elopment. A strong relationship between evaluation and development was, therefore, acknowl- 
edged in varying degree among the resulting plans. In w)mc cases, an incremental approach is being 
employed, whereby the evaluation program is to be used only for professional improvement purposes at 
first, but eventuaKy may lead to a laore sumnutive application. 

A relationsJiip more difficult to define, or harder still to use for decision-making, is that of faculty 
evaluation and student learning. Several teams\gave this matter some attention, perhaps because of the 
emphasis of the project's philosophical stance tlial Improved faculty evaluation leads to improved instruc- 
tion, which in turn means improved student learning. Mqving beyond these presuppositions to demon- 
strable and feasible application is yet to be aa:omplished. 

The previous examples and conclusions represent a composite of findings presented for the sake of 
geuerali/ati<m and illustration; participating institutions did prepare case summaries of their experiences 
which provide instructive reading. The following section of this report presents a few of these cases to serve 
as examples of the project experiences. 

/ 

•/ 
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- Partll 

Iiistitutioiial Exantples: 

Case Summaries 



The 30 ^UtuUons in the SREB Project represent as many examples and approachej. Although some 
duster with others in terms of approach, cmj^iasii. or outcome, it is difficult to present a limited number of 
case summaries which adequately illustrate these varioua experiences. Even thoi^ each of the 30 can 
provide some useful insights, only seven case summarws are presented by way of illustration. 

The following brief descripUoKS of instituUonal experiences in the project inlcude rep©rU from two 
poMic community colleges, two state-supported four-year liberal arts colleges, two private master's level 
insUtutiyns, and a comprehensive pubUc university in an urban setting. "Die reports aie presented in aluha- 
betical order. »- 



Austin College 

Sli€^niito, Texas 




Austin Qgiege is a Ubemi arts instimtim affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, United States, 
fita-time faculty numbers over 90, and the campus enrolls nearly I JOO students. 

The faculty evaluaUon system in use af Austin CoUegain 1977-78 waS described in the November 1977 
application to this project as follows: 

Faculty evaluation occurs within the Career Development Program, the means whereby the 
faculty member's professional development nwds are coordinated with the institution's 
programmatic and other needs. Career development procedures begin with the faculty mem- 
ber's writing a plan that includes a description of his or her role and re^jonsibility at the 
college, specific goals for professional development in the n«xt four years, and means for 
implementation. Often the plan is ac^unpanied by a reqiMit for college ^rant funds to put 
. the plan into action. Itie faculty member works with his or her car^r development advisor, 
usuaUy a divisional dean, to d^ign ^ plan in detail, and may consult ■ qualifkd carm 
develi^ment counselor mtde available by the college. The Individual's plan is coordinated 
with the college's priorities, sclwdules. and ability to underwrite parts of the plan. Once each 
year the faculty member reviews the plan with his or her divisional and levisei it u 
i»cesiafy. An eaentia] element in tte career development program is evaluation, and two 
categories are used: (1) self-development (formative) evaluation, and (2) performance 
' (summative) evaluation. Each has its own purposes and proc^ures. ' 



ttemben of the Auitia College pta^ team wera Cbarks Bair. Prof«uor of Chemiiliy ; Daa Bediote. Dms of the Colkae- 
Cwol Dactey. Auoditg Ftofenor of Eogliih; and Viadai* Love. CooKjimtor. Cmm^ DewfapMmt Pr ^r.^ , 
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The purpose of sdf'iict?^(^^ wahmtiofi is to improve the person's competencies, sJdlis, 
and habits and to maintain strengths in those areas where considerable slUii and expertise 
have already been achieved. Because the focus is cm providing cwstnictivc telp for the 
individual rattier than simply evaluating the pera>n, ti^ faculty member decides what is 
evaluated and how, tnchidiqg who provides ti:MS inforaiatKm. 

The purpose of perfarmancf ev^UmtUm a to obtain adequate information about actual per- 
formance in ail are;is of involvement so that fair wimlmstrative decisions canjbe made 
relative to SiOary increases, tenure, projtJOlion, etc. . . • Major peiformamje cvalualiops occur 
when the facxslty member is considered for promotion or tenure, during the second year for 
a new faculty member, and thereafter at least once every four or five years. Information 
comes from students, peers, the faculty member being evaluated, and other appropriate 
persons. Alihougli major performance evaluations occur only at the time specified, perfor- 
mancft^aliWtkm does involve a continuing process to cc^ect data at least yearly. 

The major improvements sought duriftg the project were desaibed as follows: 

Austin College needs to improve the evaluation features of its Career Development Program, 
particularly the self-development evaluation. • . . Specifically, the faculty member needs a 
wider variety of means of self^^yaluation, Ifnowledge of evaluation methods that are unique 
to hv> or her discipline, and undf rstandi^ and cmnmitment to the need to carry on evalua- 
tion continuously and make adjustments along the way, not just at the end of a year or a 
longer period of time. Performance evaluation is working moderately well, though some 
adjustments may be needed here, too, such as having the student questionniiid completed 
on a selective basis rather than for every class, and adjusting the weight given to the several 
elements of 'performance evaluaticm. Better meshing and relatedness of the uses of self- 
development evaluation and performance evaluation are alsQ required* 

Work of the Project Temn 

The leam began its worJv-by outlining the tasks suggested at the first SREB workshop. At that time 
goals and objecUves were also developed for the project, and strategies were devised for involving others in 
tJie development of the college's evaluation program. After returning tq campus,' the team initiated an 
onfeoing process of faculty involvement by holding a series of meetings with the president, the EducaUonal 
Proj^am Advisory Committee, the Career Envelopment Advisory Committee, arid the faculty: As work 
progressed during the next year and one-half, a serious effort was made to communicate every phase of the 
development of the program to the faculty. 

One of the initial objecUves undertaken by the team was the idenUfication of the elements in a total 
program of evaluation at the college, and to coordinate and rewrit< where necessary all institutional state- 
ments about evaluation in policy manuals. It was soon discovered that, although evaluation was being 
carried out on campus in many areas, there was no written statement of the colfege's philosophy of evalua- 
tion. This tMnission has been corrected by the tei||n and revisions made of eyaluation statements in the 
college fH)Ucy manuals. , ' . 

- Early in the team's review of the Career Development Program, the need for a revision of the "Student 
Fewiback on Instruction" instrument, then being used on a college-wide bas^, became evictent. With the 
help of a consulti^nt, the team faced up to the need to develop a completed new form. Preparing a new 
student feedback instrument was substituted as a prime objective to be wAieved by the team. 

In a May, 1978 coUegc workshop, a series of sessions on various aspects 6f an cnduation program were 
presented. These included peer evaluaUon, student evaluation of faculty Ortrcer Development as a support 
system for improvement of teaching, use of other qucstioimairei in ife^<IeveIopment evaluation, and 
evaluation feedback from administrators. Discuvion in tliese groups served\j emphasize the diffkultles in 
communication and the concerns of faculty ovjsr use of p^r evaiuation. / 

The team's decision to concentrate its efforts on the form for student/feedback on instruction was aip- 
ported. In a fall workshop on campus in late August, 1978, f«ndty were' asked to assist in'the selection of 
items appropriate for such an instrument. After much work, a new fon^i was ready for administration on 
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iui experimental basisi at the end of die tall term. The results were given to the individual faculty but not to 
divisional deans. Thus. whUc Uic instrument was being vahdaicd, it was not used for performance evaluaUon 
purposes. bsscnliaUy the same version of the instrunicnl. with modified scales for certain items was 
administered again in May. 1979. During the summer of 1979, an analysis of aU questionnaire items was 
completed and a Hnal form will be ready to be used for perfomiance evaluation in the faU of 1979. This 
effort on the part ol the Faculty Equation Project team appears to have gained strong faculty approval 
probably m large measure because the faculty were directly involved in formulating tJie instrument and 
were kept informed of progress'. 

New procedures were adopte.l for the uniform adminl^Vation of the new student feedback instrument, 
using students in the teacher cducaUon program. The new instrument will be used in one class of each 
mstructor mstcad of in caCh class, as was the case with the old form. These changes in the method and fre- 
quency Kit adnunistraiion ol the instrument were considered critical. Some faculty had difficulty accepthig 
the need tor administration of the form to be carried out by others rather than by Uiemselves, as had been 
tlie practice for several years. 

An open taculiy meeting was held in eariy May, 1979 to discuss peer evaluaUon and other forms of 
{wrfurmance and selt-development evaluation. It is hoped that by May, 1980. all revisions of the faculty 
evaluaiiun system will be ready for implementation. 

Another objective implemented early in the fall of 1978 was a now approach to orientation of new 
lacuhy, Tilts program has been well received by faculty and other members of the college community. One 
additional session was held at the end of the academic year to discuss the Career Development Program 
witii new faculty members. » 

The work of the project team was expedited by sending members to several naUonal conferences center- 
ing on t acuity evaluation and by using several excellent consultants. 



( 'riUcal Phases of the Process 

The difficulty in comnninicating the process and/or plan for faculty evaluation was recognized early 
as a critical phase of the project team's work. Opportunities given the ieam to assist in planning special 
taculty meetings and workshops have helped in the process. It was seen, however, that communication on a 
one-to-unc basis is most effective in insuring ijiutual understanding. ' 

A second critical step was the decision to develop an cnUrely new form for student evaluaUon of faculty. 
Asking faculty members to help select items for the questionnaire and seeking their comments on the 
pr<K.ess proved help&il in gaining faculty understanding and approval of the final instrument. Questions 
from mdividual faculty were answered on an informal day-to-day basiSs thus helpUig in the communication 
pruoess. « 

The fact that the Austin College administration is assuming that Uie work of the team will be continued 
beyond the scheduled end of the SREB project allows the addiUonal Ume needed for planning and 
comiiiunkation. The team feels'that each aspect of the progranj must be understood and accepted in order 
tor the total program to be effective. *• 

By June 1 . 1979. stuioflCttigconcerning peer and formative evaluaUon had been shared wiUi Uie faculty. 
Administrators will have an op^rtunity to re^^lew new guidelines for performance evaluation and will 
have received training in use of in\)rmation resulting from student evaluation of faculty. Means of evalua- 
ting core courses, laboratories, 'an^ studio courses are currently being studied and guidelines have been 
drafted. 

The Career Development Program was studied by the team, resulUng in a new approach- to the role and 
selection of career development advisors. The guidelines providing.help to individual faculty in the formu- 
lation of career development plans will be rewritten.,;rhe method of administering Career Development 
Implementation Grants has also l^en changed. 
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C KcruU Results 

Evidence i% beginning to emerge utdicafing thav faculty are using the results of evaluation in pbnfting 
tlieir career deveiunnient prugratns. To dutc, only the i^tudent evaluation infomution is t>eing widely lised. 
but it ui expected thut each phase of evaluation will be utili^ted mure widely iii tlie future. For example, one 
career development advisor reports tliat four of the seven faculty who recently wrote or updated their 
{lian^ made use of Mich sclfHlcvelopment evaluation. 

By ^uiitg 197^, U wa^ evident that ilie project team^had turned the comer in its attempts to produce 
wides|Head acceptance and support for tlte dianges already made and those anticipated in tlte faculty evalu- 
ation system of ifie college. This was recognized by a visiting team studying faculty development in a 
project of the Association of American Colleges and also by an evaluator for the SREB Project. 

Austin College is committed to the belief that an evaluation program is developmental and that any 
program must be open to improvement. The goal is not to develop a set program for evaluation which will 
not be modified but, rattier, to provide a flexible structure for effective evaluation, using a diversity of 
approaches. 



Austin Community College 

Austin^ Texas ' 

Ausiin Commumn* College (ACCf had its beginning in 1973 as a state-supported comprehensive catn- 
munity college. Currently, nearly KKOOO students are enrolled in degree and certification programs. The 
college employs over 1 00 fuU-titnc mui 2 75 part-time faculty. 

As a new college. ACC did not have a comprehensive program for the evaluation of either full-time or 
part time faculty. Upon acceptance into the SREB project in December, 1977, lire president appointed . 
three instructors and one institutional administrator as ACC participants. This group fortncd tlie nucleus of 
a larger !. ^-member ^faculty and admin hjrator) College Evaluation Team, What follows is a case summary 
of efforts in developing and implementing a college-wide faculty Valuation program, 

0 

VlmiH for the Project -An (K ervicw 

The fact that the institution had never had an evaluation program was both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage. An advantage existed because there were no precedents, nothing to utuio before building, and 
there was very little faculty resistance. A major disadvantage was the immensity of the task. 

In general, our goals Und objectives were: 

• To develop faculty and administrative support for a faculty evaluation program; 

• To create competency criteria, including related standards and evidence; 

• To create a\eva]uation mode!, related procedures, and instruments; 

• To create a faculty development model and procedures for self-renewal; 

• To create a decision-making model for tnuUiple-year appointments; 

• To define an instructional philosophy; and 

A To incorporate a faculty portfolio into the evaluation system. 

This was to be a comprehensive plan which would include the evaluation of all full-time and par t-thne 
fticuity. including instructors, counselors, and librarians. It was, moreover, to include ratings by students 
(where applicable), by supervisors and peers, and a self-evaluation* All of this necessitated a great diversity 
of. instruments. Since Austin Community College offers instruction by faculty and supervisors legated at 
many different sites. The logistics of defining a procedure which would maximize consistency was also a 
challenge. 

TTic Auitin Community CaUeg; project team inciu^kd Donetta GoodaU, Department Head, VocaUonil Nuiiing; Grace M. 
(Hh. Ci>or4in«tor of Curriculum ^md InstrucUon; Keith Owen. I>epartment Head, Human Development; and Gitmore 
WilUjimi. Department Hc^d, Photofraphic Technat<^« 
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In spite ol* the niiigtUiude of iiw undertaking, we were able to design instnunents tor all of the above 
groups, with the enceptiun uf ratingti by peers, and to con|luct our first official coUege-wrde evaluatic^ of 
fuU-tinte faculty in the fall uf 1978, and uf part-time faculty in the spring of 1979. Even so, there $tiU 
remains much to be dune regarding the formative and suminative uses of evaluation. 



Rtttiotittlc 

There were twu factors which provided some immediacy to our project. One was the fact that the 
college Boaiii vf Trustees h^« in January, 1977, approved a policy for multiple«year appointments of 
faculty which\is heavily dependent upon facidty evaluation. The second was the fact that the college was 
being cufisidered for full accreditation fay the Southern Association of CoUeget and Schools in 197B, and 
we were quae Certain that we would be ex{^ted to have i faculty evaluation plan in progress. 

Since the faculty wai^anxious to have the multiple*year appointment poller imj^mented, most were in 
supjpurt uf initti^ting an evaluaticMi program. There was, however, a problem with the concept of peer evalu* 
at ion; the faculljy had resisted this component in the design of the multiple^yeai appoiritment policy. The 
evaluation tcanV also had difficulty in identifying how peers should be incorporated into the plan. Further- 
mure« consultation with personnel at other colleges confirmed our feelings thai peer evaluation was 
problematic. As a consequence, we were never able to incorporate - or at least up to this point have not 
been able to incorporate - peers into the evaluation process, in spite of the fact that t)^ Board of Trustees 
Iiad specillcally requested that they be included. \ 

Shortly after beginning work on the evaluation program, ihe college hired a fuU^imts staff member 
whose prime responsibility is faculty development. This enabled planning for linkage betweeirfaculty evalu- 
ation and development with some degree of confldence. 

Ahhougli a college wide evaluation of full-time and part^imc faculty was conducted in 1978-79, it was 
recugni^ed that evaluation is an evolutionary prcH;e2^. Fur it to be elTective, it will hav^ lo be extended and 
periodically revkwed and refined. 



Critical Steps In Dcvclopmeiit 

At the outset (January/ 1978), the college had no .evaluation instruments. The first student, self, and 
supcmsur rating fumis were designed from instruments collected from other institutions. 'These were 
refmed after expansion of information at the first SR£B workshop and after ^licfting faculty reaction. 

In April of 1978, a pilot evaluation of fuU-time faculty applied the revised instruments. In compliance 
witli the request uf tlie Faculty Association, data collected through the student rating forms were 
submitted only to the instructor concerned. Procedures necessarily were adjusted for this pilot. No records 
uf the results of this first evaluation were kept by the college. 

In June of 1978« an SREB consultant conducted a workshop with 34 volunteer faculty members partici- 
t)ating in development of criteria, standards, and measurements for evaluation. This was a highly successful 
workshop) « the results of which were sent to all f cuity for their reactions and additional suggestions. 

All instruments were then redesigned, using onSy the criteria established by the faculty. The instruments 
(student, self, and supervisor) designed for the Arts and Science faculty be^^me the basic instruments, since 
their criteria were also identified by aU other iiistructional units. The Allied Health and Vocational* 
Technical divisions^ as well as departments whose cburvs involve field experience, added criteria unique to 
their divisions or departments. Instruments for counselors and lijfrarians were unique to theu responsibilities. 

In the fall of 1978, the first **official" college-wide evaluation of full-time faculty was conducte^. For 
the most part, it went well. Althoug^i the team met with the supervisors beforehand, problems m inter- 
pretation and in iriterpersonat skills' did arise, and steps are being taken to minim'iite tiiese problems in the 
future. The reai^ion in several departments* however, was very pkwative. One director re{K)rted, *The 
process of self and supervisor rating has been a big boost to our staff development,"' Most faculty and 
administrative reaction has been informal to date, although there are plans to conduct a survey for faculty 
reaction and input. ^ 
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Shortly Mitet ihc evaluation ol tull-tuiie faculty was underway in the faU. attention focused on the 
nSd^'ii thi'S antTi*^'*"*"" ^ cvalwition oi part-iime faculty, and their evaluation was imple- 

Harly m ApriJ. 1979, an SREB consultant^ conducted a workshop for the purpose of: 1) clariiVina the 
relationship ot faculty evaluation and devclopnicnt and 2) focusing on the crcaUon and iroplemenition of 
a d^clopment prograiti. Twenty instructors and administrators aitend««i. Again, the workshop was hiahlv 
productive. An unpressivc list of ideas and projects was compiled of whidi five were idenUiled i 
mmwdwtely possible. Task Forrt committees were formed to begin work on 1) planning for trainiiiij 
sessions tot supervisors. 2) incorporating a faculty porlfoUo in the evaluation process, 3) compiling a Ust 
(ana later a manual) ot faculty development resources - particularly as they relate to evaluation, 4) dari- ' 
lyuig the summative and tormative aspects of evaluation, and 5) establishing an instructional phUos^phy 
/ . Nmnbcjrs 2, 3 . and 4 are initial steps in working toward faculty growth contracts. ^ 

^^^TJ' "^l"' P^*^""" ^"*^^^ina»or of Program Development and Evaluation was fdled. 

u . . ^ telationship between faculty evaluation and program evaluation ~ both of which 

♦should liavc a direct impact on student learning. 

ti. J in Ih'^'iJ^J'" accomplished as much as we did in Uie first I S months is due, in part, to our parlicipa- 
tion in Uie bRfcB project. Tlie three workshops helped to deilne goals, to plan tasks over each sSx-month 
period and to report on progress. In addition, there were many resource people available at these meetinits 
and mc exchange wiUi participants from other institutions was also beneficial. The two workshtms 
conducted on campus by SREB consultants were invaluaole. Participation in the project and Uie develop- 
" *Tth P^^S""^' extended our perceptions of what is necessary to maxbnize tire effectiveness 



Jackson State Community Collei^e 

Jacksoa, Tennessee ^ 

Jackson State Co,nmunity College, an institution of the State Univenity and Community CaUege 
system of Tennessee, is a state-supparted. comprehensive community' college. 17ie college has 75 full-time 
faculty and SO pars lime faculty serving 2,500 students. ' - ^^f^ege nas /:,juutime 

S>'»tcfn Dc>iclopment 

Commitment of administration and faculty to such a major effort as developing a comprehensive faculty 
evaluation system resulted from , a combination of negative faculty experiences with the "in-house" 
developed meUiod ot evaluation tiiat was in use, introduction of an altcVnative. and motivation on the part 
01 Uie admmistratton and faculty lo change to this alternative approach. Unding urgency to the change was 
the standing pdicy of the State Board of Regents (the governing board of the college) that merit imist be 
a component in decisions regarding promotion, tenure, and salary. 

The events that led to the i^itroduction of a new concept of faculty evaluation were not preplanned 
However, tiiese evcnu led to fomial plaiming and, in retrospect, were essential to system development The 
sequence of major- events that occurred over tiie two-year period of development and implementation of 
tile new system arc ouUined below, v 

Chjaie m academie ^kfenhip. One of the first responiiWliticf faced by the new Dean of Academic 
Affairs upon his arrival in January. 1977, was the application of the rccenUy completed faculty cvalua- 
lions. Comments by individual and smaU groups of faculty relative to faculty evaluation were repeatedlV 
uegauve Criticism frequentiy focuied on tiie inelevance of ma^iy of. the criteria then used and on the 
lack of information by students, faculty, and supervisors to respond to many of the criteria. It was the 
general.concluil on of faculty and the dean that the existing met^iod of evaluation should be improved. 

Teim iaemten from Jiickwn Sut« Comrauaity CoUcse were • sub-group of the coUese'i Faculty Evaluation Commltt« 
They were J^my E. Chunmey. A«od«te Profeaor of Phyiic; kobcrt A. HuieU. DeJof aSuc S BeSJL^" 
AmlJtoflt Prorcsor of fengUih; and Oxville WiUiamt. Associate Profa»r of Hiitwy ''^^ Ailalr*. Bennt Kimc. 
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Introductian of altensitivf cpproa^ to student emliutkms. A con&ultaiu wat invited to addidS^the 
faculty on the usefulnm of student eviluatloas in impr<'vii^ college teadiing. The consultant was one 
of the developers of the Coursc/Insuuctor Equation ^ estionnaire (CIEQ) and introduced that instru- 
ment aai one means uf gathering evaluation informatiuu. There was a gei^ral conscwuis of the faculty 
that such a nationally proven instrument had the advantage of providing interpretive data for instmc- 
tlonai tniprovemcni and was far superior to t|ie instrument which had betfn developed by the cuHegc. 

Introductkm of duff of comprelm^ve ficvliy evaluitioQ lyi^. In sununer 1977, the dean wrote the 
first draft ut a comprehenwve faculty evaluation system. nUs draft was developed under the presump- 
tion thut the concepts and procedural steps involved were an extension of previous discussions and 
would be generally agreed upon by the faculty. This draft was presented as the key agenda item at the 
in service faculty meeting for fall quarter^ 1977. The drait incorporated the ClEQ method of student 
evaluation of course/instructor and introduced, for the first time, a comprehensive system of faculty 
evaluation. Only minor modifications, primarily in the area of peer evaluation, were suggested by the 
faculty. An imiiortant role was played by the consultant in his support of the draft, as well as in hiSs 
discusiiiun of the merit of a comprehensive approach to evaluation. 

Conunltmeot of faculty to a cbmprebcDiive fiNniity evaluation system. In addition to tfte in-service 
meeting mvulving the faculty as a total body, the dean met with tlie faculty in each insUuctiona] division 
to discuss the model. Each division agreed to support Ohe development of a comprehensive faculty 
evaluation system. 

* 

Injplementation of fa|;iiity committees. To establish effective communication witJiin and across instruc- 
tional divisions, four-person committees were selected from within each division, and a college-wide 
committee was estahlislicd composed of chairnicn of the division committees, a representative of the 
Faculty Council, and a division chairperson. Committees were charged witli the following responsibilities: 



Dimum Facu!ry Evaluation Conwiittee 

1 . Tti serve as committee for peer evaluation of division faculty syllabi; 

1, To serve a^^iaison role to division faculty and the college faculty evaluation committee 
in matters concerning evaluation; 

^, To assist college faculty committee as requested. 
Caik'ge^Facuin' tCvatuatian Ciunmittev 

1 . To coordinate procedures for the anrttial implementation of the comprehensive faculty 
evaluation system; 

2. To evaluate Uie effectiveness of the system; 

3. To recommend modifications of policy and procedures to the dean. « 

Participation in SoUOiem Regibnal Education 6oard Faculty Evaluatioa Project. In November, 1977, 
SREB called for pniposais from colleges acd universities wiiliin its i4*state region to participate in an 
SREB-sponsored faculty evaluation projecK Jackson State's proposal was accepted and participation 
began in January, 1978. ^ 

• * 

The 'SREB publication, Fm:ulty Evaluation fi^ Improved Leiniing, served as tlie refeience for tite scope 
of ilic SREB project* Coincidentaiiy. this report provided an exceiient overall statement of Jackson 
State's intent in November 1977, and remains today an important companion document to the compr^* 
hcnsive faculty evaluation system developed by the college. 

Participation at the three SREB worktops assisted the four^person team representing the college in, 
maintaining a perspective on the college's progress. Workshop participation invarfably produced a feeling 
of contldence, as the accomplishments by Jackson State afjfH^ared to be further along relative to other 
colleges developing a comprehenrive system. ^ 




WiiUof of catsfw^HM}^ faculty evahiatioii tyttm docummt. The poikics and procedures 

oTstc" * dptfunienf foUowed almost without exception ihe JoUowiiij sequence 

1 . Reaction ot tlio tWulty to different secUons of first dr»ft of model; 

2. Discuttion of response and related input by committee members and dean; 

3. Writinjj of kectton of document under discuuion by dean; 

4. Reaction by college faculty evaluation conwilttce; 

5. Review of the total document by the coliege faculty evaluation committee and the divi- 
sion chairmen in conjunction with the dean; 

^ 6. Explanation of completed document as part of an in-iervice meeting in September 1978; 
7. Implementattdn. 



FIGURE A 
Comprehensive Facility Evaluation System 
Jackson State Community College 
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Chumctcristics of the S>'»iein 

The model for a comprehensive faculty evaluation system at Jackson State Community College is 
prescnled in Figure A. This diagram shows nine areas to be evaluated (course/instnictor, syllabus, materials 
development, etc.). fc.ght of the nine may apply to instructors who do not have adm^trative duties. The 
sources of evaluation information are shown above each evaluation area, for example, student ratinjp will 
be applied to course e^wluations, but not to other areas. A final component of the figure specifies the 
weight that may be assigjied to the respective areas. Four areas - course/instructor, syllabus. coU^ service, 
and faculty development •- have minimum weights required of an instructor. Their minimum cumulaUve 
weighting is 55 percent, leaving up to 45 percent of the individual assignment and ev aluatio n to be negoti- 
ated. The model further consists of selected principles of evaluation and managemehrtlfipif ticular, it is 
comprehetmve.^in use of- self. sfudenU, peers, and aipervisor as sources of Evaluation; 

perfarmmre-bascd, in that local normative dau are. integrated with a proven nationally, 
used instrumenffor student evaluation of course/instructor while maintaining instrument 
-reliability and validity: 
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iniUviJuaUy oriented, ratlwr thjui gioup^jiientei], in ihul individual and supervisor, by 
agrccntifni. iktenitine the degree ul eniph^ individual will give to each area of 
evaluation; 

mofMs^nent'bV'obftctives in concept, with dbjeciivcs, time frame tor accompUshn^nt of 
objecttveii, and llie punress for evaluation clearly defined; 

, Skxibk, in its applicability for evaluation of both instructors and administrators; ^ 
triferiim^efei^nceJ, in its use of predcterniiued criteria to establish levels ot peri^niance; 

intpramMntHmenteJ. in that facully devclopnicnl is incorporated as an ititcgral component 
ot the system; 

systenmric. in nicUiod for integrating area evaluations to bring about a composite evaluation 
result; and 

\ievehpntental, through use of a faculty evaluation committee to amiually evaluate the 
system and recommend changes to improve the system's effectiveness. 

Fttculh' l>c\ irlupmcnt as an Integral Componcat 

Because of debate regarding the relationship of faculty evaluation and facuUy development and the 
strong poM^ion taken by Jackson State in addressing this question, Uiis topic is introduced as part of this 
case summary. Jackson State supports the position that facuit)^ ^velopment should be a part of faculty 
evaluation for botli formative and summativc purposes. Basically, the relationship of faculty development 
to summativc and formative evaluations may be explained as follows: 

Faculty DevclopfUQit and Sunwmtive Bvaluatian, Individual faculty development activities i 
and other areas arc evaluated for merit factor in personnel decisions regfcuding promotion, ' 
tenure, and salary. 

Facuity Dcvehpifwnt and Fonnative Evaluaiimh Individual faculty development activities 
are undertaken for professional growth md improvement of performance. 

Prublcm^ In Development and Iniplcmentation 

Problems encountered during the period of system development and the first six months of implementa- 
tion can be categorized d^ffoUtkai, developmental, and ccSfimunkatianal 

Valitkti. Political* as defmed here, refers to the self-interest and concerns of individuals and special groups 
erigaged in the process of chan^ng to an almost totally new evaluation system. In this context, fK>litical 
problems were minimal. Tile expected concerns of individuals and small groups relative to the impact of 
a system did manifest themselves; however, concerns were expressions primarily of need for understanding 
rather than expressions of opposition. 

Five factors minimized faculty opposition to tlie development of this comparatively complex approach to 
faculty evaluation: 

1 . The faculty, almolt t0 a person, desired to move away from existii^ evaluation policksand proc^tifes 
that were consideied inadequate and inappropriate. 

2. The f*:ulty were involved in dlscuiilpns of ^ ccmtent and meaning of a comprehensive faculty evalua- 
tion system. 

3. Faculty support was gained in the early stages of development. 

4. The ciillcge was committed tts vigorous support of faculty development activities, 

5. State Board ppiicy required the use of merit promotion, tenure, and salary dediions. 

The statement that concerns of a political nature w*ere minimal should be qualifled by the fact that some 
faculty expressed in v^r,'ing degrees their opposition to any type of evaluation, These concerns, however, 
M-erc not taken to \he point of non-participation or disruption. 
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Devdopocatal. The coUe^ was utwble to locate, either through retearch or by knowledge of evxluatioa 
pra|j;iiuiu at other colleges, a model of a functional, comjaehemive s>'alera ox an individual who had 
dcvelopcii wdi a lyitcm. The literature tndudes numeroui recomroendatloni for a cojjipreheiwive approach 
but few uiable refcrcuccs beyond the scope of kluUent ratings. For exampte. criteria fox evaluation of 
syllabi were icaxce and criteria for evaluation of luch areas as community »crvi«w and faadty developraenl 
were nonexistent. Nor were examples of forms for paper flow avaikble. 

With the exception of evaluation of course/instructor, the college developed from its own leadership 
resources tlie criteria, perfuimancc levels, and forms necessary to complete its evaluation system. As 
niciiiionca cwlicr. tlie SREB project consultants were instrumental in providing the system of student 
evaluation, integrating student ratings into an l^)ptoach fox sumniative and formative evaluation purposes, 
and hdpiug Us develop a systematic tncthod for achieving a fmal composite evaluation result. One other 
uidividual from outside the college produced an cx»»llcnt document on purposes and development of a 
syllabus. This document was a direct reaction to the paucity of material available in this basic area and the 
college's need for resource material on this topic. 

Conununicatkwal. "the newness of a comprehensive approach to faculty evaluation with its attendant sub- 
parts automatically Underscored tlic need to communicate often and effecUvely with faculty. This was com- 
pounded by the lime required for necessary administrative and teaching duties of the dean of academic • 
atiairs, the college f;M;ulty evaluation committee, and, indeed, the total faculty; and by the faa that so 
much of the system development involved exploration in new areas. 

Communication, in general, has been effective. However, as one can recognize, the process of imple- 
nientatiiwi brought forth new concerns and questions of procedure that required response, even to the point 
of frequent repetition. 



Maiy Washington College 

Frcdericksbuig, Vifglnia 

Mary Wasfiitigton College is a statc-utppuried, four-year, liberal am institution, enrolling 2,300 students 
atdemployin^a faculty of 135 members. 

When tlje SREB Faculty Evaluation Project began in January, I97S, Mary Washington College was 
already in the throes of developing an annual perforniance evaluation plan for Implementation in the ^ring 
of 197S. In fact, the Instruction and Academic Affairs Committee (lAA) of tiie college, in response to a 
mandate from the college's Board of Visitors, had presented a plan to the college's faculty which had met 
with considerable resistance and had been returned to the committee for further consideration. It was at 
this nadir that we entered into the SREB project. 

During the next eight months, the lAA Committee (three of whose members along witii tlie Dean of tfte 
College comprised the SREB team) put into practice the lessons teamed at the first SREB workshop in 
Atlanta. Faculty members wer<- given an opportunity to express their Opinions and concerns at open 
meetings dealing with the subject of evaluation and were asked to help establish the criteria for evaluaUon 
through a quesUonnaire. An SREB consultaitt visited tlie campus and provided immcawrable assistance by 
helping u» develop the questionnaire, by giving advice on what was to becom- our student rating form, and 
by aUcviaUng faculty apprehciirion through Ids presentation at one of the open faculty meetings, 

Tlie document which etncrged after this^wriod of activity was accepted by the college's faculty, its 
president, and its Board ofVisitois in the fail of 197S without resistance or revision. 

The Faculty Annual Performance Evaluation system consisu of two parU: (1) a set of criteria upon 
which a faculty member's performance Is judged; and (2) a mechanism for gathering necessary informaUon 
and doing the evaluation. In part (1). a faculty member's activities are listed under three categories: instruc- 
tion, service, and professional activity. Each category is subdivided into several factors that serve to define 
the catc^iy. Finaliy, the specific performance criteria are Uited under each factor. In part (2), there are 

Parliiiiiwiu from Mary WuhingtiKi Coite^^ iflcjuOed t*jam niwnbcra Jtunet Croushor^, Degaof theCoUcgc; Roy Crati, 
Am*t4nt KrolcKor of Chemisuy; llrui» MacEwai. Astodato Piot^iMBOf of Piycbalogy; gnd Barbara Meyer Afiodgte 
Prufcssur uf Aru * 
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iwu imuun' i.jurcc. o{ intuhuutiun fur Uie c^«lu3iion. tach individual con»plctc« an uifonnttion iheet and 
wlKvaluatiui. ui which he provides cuurse syllabi, lists of service mid profewioiwl activities, etc Hie 
second sjjurce ol data, tJie .lu dent qucktionnaJre. is desiijiwd to measure the students* perceptions of dass. 
rm«i, acUv.iy aiid tacu^ty/student.rdatiuns. The actual cvaluaUon is done by depwtmcnt diirmcn using a 
St'^ItiaSoI crite^^ »ti*tements are written i^bout Uic faculty member's performance undeVcach 

Tho rationale for Uit» approach to cvalMation ta;;es into coiisideraUon the fact that Mary WashinMton 
tollci^- » a Mfiall. liberal arts school where tcachuia is emphasized and the fact Uiat its faculty is somewhat 
juspicious ot completely numerlciil systems of evaluation. For exainpie. it was wiUi some reluctance that 
the MuaiiUtative student rating form was accepted; acceptance was facUitatcd by the inclusion of space for 
written co-nments by the students. The student questionnaires and the self<vaIuaUon were made the major 
sources ut evidence in our system because we felt that these could provide the most useful infomiation. 
Peer evaluation was de-cmphasi/ed because we did not wish to recommend the ncccssarUy elaborate 
mediaiu^n tor observation wWch would be required for peers to make valid judgmentson teaching cffcc- 
tivenca. The tmal evaluations by deparmicnt chairmen are given in narraUve form because we felt that the 
tacult;^' would not liave uipiwried numerical ratings. 

The proce^ i.f developUig a faculty evaluation procedure at Mary Washington College can be divided 
mto Uuee phaws; the pre^RtU project period in the faU of 1977. during which the lAA Committee 
produced ,1. fust proposal, the initial eiglit months of the project, during which the activities mentioned 
earlier were cairied out and the revised procedure was prepared and accepted; and Uie postsrcccptance 
lyuHJ. during which we have become more interested in taculty development. Die criUcal event in the first 
phase was a faculty meetmg,at which strong resistance to evaluation was tirfi^untered. There were manv 
critical events m the secimd phase; Uie AUanta workshop and the initial consultant's visit were probably the 
most unpiutam No one or two events in the third phase have Been as criUcal as those of the first two 
phases; the workshops and a visit to the campus by another consultant were quite helpful, but much less 
decisive ilian the earlier events. *^ 

In the lAA Committee's first report, it was stated that "anrual performance evaluations . . , should have 
a dual puipose; (I Mo improve the quality of instruction by assistmg in the self^ievelopment of each 
taculty member, and {2) to aid the administration in makmg {personnel dcclsionsl." Thus, from the 
beginning. t>erlormance evaluation has been linked wiUi faculty de\'elopment. However, concerns over how 
tit define |Krformance criteria, where and how to collect data, and how to weigh and interpret the data 
after a lus been collected took precedence over development in the preparation of the revised procedure 
for evaluation. In more recent months, our attention has returned to development spurred on by the second 
ctwsuUant and tlie final SRHB workshop. 

In summary. Mar)- Washington College's participation in the SREB project has enabled, us to produce a 
much better procedure for annual pcrfomiance evaluations than we would have been likely to do on our 
own. and it has encouraged furUier thought about faculty development. We are grateful for SREB's 
encouragement and suppt»rt and for the opportunity to individually and coliccavcly participate in this 
project. • ^ I— r 



Mississippi College 

Clinton, Mississippi 

A four-year libera! arts college which also offers advanced programs in selected fields, including kw 
Mississippi CnUegc is operated by the AUssissippi Baptist Convention, The totaf faculty numbers 160 
members, and the college entoUs approximately 3.000 students. 

When the president t)f Mississippi CoUege ippointed a four-member team to participate as a steering 
committee with the SREB project.' the evaluation procedures for faculty at Mississippi College were not 
weU understood by many faculty members not; did they lend themselves to active faculty pauicipaUon in- 

Team mcmtJen from Miumippi Ct^lcjEC were Betlye Coward. Auiitani Professor of Home Econondcs; Wen&OI Deer 
CTwlrnvn. Uepirtmenf of Muthcmatlcs; CJurtei Davto. Atiiiunt ProfctKW of RoUgioa; and W. B. Thompion, Dcm School 
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the ev^iluation procew. The purpose of ihc steering committee was to develop a frwnework for facuHy 
cvaiuation which wuuW fae aarepUWe to a majority of tiie faculty. 

After thtf itcering committee (project team) attended the first SRtU workshop and had established some 
brood i^oals for n syucm of cvsduaUon, an advisoty committee was elected to serve with the steering com- 
mittee to -m^imize facult^Hnmit in tlie icttud development of a comprehensive, broad system of evalua- 
tion. Through review ot li^ratufe; information obtained from SREB workshops, tlie use of consultants, and 
tlie uucracUon uf comnlittec members at committee meetings, the direction for a formalized system of 
evaluation centered upoA improving student learning, with initial attempU being directed toward faculty 
development. As the system is used for development of faculty, plans wUl be made for utilizing appropriate 
data tor evaluaUon purposes. This approach is less threatening to faculty and provides a positive bw« for 
initiating a new system. . 

Both the steering and advisory ^'om^ttces have continued to funcUon throughout the period of.the 
SRiiB project, working consistently upon the development of a proposed system of development and 
evaluauon to present lo the Mississippi College faculty. In the faU of 1978. a campus-wide faculty 
worksliop was planned to provide an o>terview of the components of a comprehensive system of faculty 
dcvc(opn»ent and evaluation*. A keynote address by the workshop consultant provided a receptive atmos- 
phere tor discussing the development of a comprehewwc system at Mississippi CoUege. A fsculty.produccd 
videotape highlighted' the components of a system of development and evaluaUon and had the added 
benefit ot involving many faculty in a cooperative venture in which the various components were analyzed 
and presented. Sessions were planned for faculty responses to faculty evaluation, and comments were 
recorded for use by committees in further development^f s s>'stem. 

A series of newsletters containing perUnent development and evaluation information was prepared and 
sent to taculty following the workshop. A faculty forum on development and evaluation was conducted 
by Uie steering committee later in tlie semester. 

During the break between faU and spring semesters, the committees finalized a formal document wliich 
housed Uie proposed system of development and evaluation t tlie coUcge. It was studied further in com- 
mittee and submitted to administrative officials for their criUque. After some revisions were made, the 
proposal was submitted to faculty .members by their representative on the advisory committee and'wai 
discussed by the individual schools. It was then brouglit before the entire faculty for discussion and darif? ' 
cation. Following a week ot Uiought. the Faculty met again to formally adopt or reject the proposed plan. 
A piHtion of the new plan, which received strong faculty endorsement, follows. In thU program, the term 
development is used when referring to evaluation for improving and developing faculty potential; the term 
evaluation is used when referring to evaluation for personnel decisions. 

Goals of (he System 

The goals of a comprehensive system of faculty development and evaluation at Mississippi 
College have been establisdied and are identified below: 

1. To identify faculty role ^responj^bilitics in accordance with each faculty ' 
member's particular strengths, weaknesses, and interests in relation to 
defined institutional roles. 

2. To provide incentive for raising faculty performance levels, , 

3. To provide an equit^ible method of assessing individual faculty perfor- 
mance within the various schools for makiiig pei^nnel decisions. 

4. To develop a prpgram which can be analyzed and changed as needs arise. 

5. To provide a faculty evaluation system which will function as a part of a 
comprehenrive evaluation program involving administration and support 
services of the institution. ' 

Criteria and Data Sources ^ 

A comprehensive jystem of development and evaluation will include specific, identifiable 
criteria, attainment of which can be evidenced in some way. The steering and advisory 
, com^f?ltteefi have established a brief summary statement to clarify each criterion, along with 
' suggested d&u sources for each. 
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In urUer tu estiblisli che rcUtivc importance of eik:h criterion as i part of faculty func^ 
tioniag at Missa»«ppi College, the f;<cuJty at large was asked to eistablisb minimuni points 
whiirh faculty should assign to each criterion. Based on a possible lOO points, 30 points were 
designated as lloating ones to be assigned to any one or more of the criteria which a faculty 
memHer and his immediate supervisor negotiated as being ah important part of that faculty 
member's Ve^Kinsibilities, This aspect of the develofHneol and evaluation system will make it 
possible to indivtdualii^e ilie plan for each faculty memt^r, thereby recogniziug unique roles 
fuliUled by each. - 

Summarized on Table 2 are tfee criteria, a brief description of tlie activities within each, 
minimum nuniber of poij^ts faculty have desiijnatcd for each, and suggested data sources. 

Procedures * <f 

1. The faculty member and his immediate supeS^sor (department diairman 
i or dean) will confer to establi^ the faculty member's responsibilities for 

the year. This procedure will involve establishing points to criteria as may 
be appropriate for each individual faculty member. Data sources for each 
^criterion should be agreed upon at tliis point. In the event of umesolved 
conflict regarding faculty responsibilities, the next immediate suf^rvisor 
will be brought into the negotiation process. 

2. Data will be collected from appropriate data sources for each criterion via 
instruments designed for each source. 

3. Results from the instruments will be returned to the individu^ faculty ' 
member for study and summarizing. 

4. The faculty member will use the information he receh^s from the data 
sources about his performance to: 

A) Con^lt again witli his immediate supervisor (department chairmw or 
dean) to make plans for improvement and development. This dimension 
of the system will constitute the purpose of the system initially: to 
use data for development of faculty. 

B) Present a written summary or critique of his performance to be passed 
along to appropriate administrative officials for makii^ personnel deci- 

-s sions about the faculty member, this dimension of the system consti- 
tutes the evaluative purpose, details of which will worked out after 
tl*e system has functioned for the development purpose. 

Eventually, the comprehensive system should oj^rate to fulfill the two 
basic purpcMs of development and evaluation* 

Trial implementation of the proposed plan will begin in the 1979-^JO academic year. Anew committee 
has been elected by the faculty, representing each school or area of the college. Two members of the 
steering committee will serve on the new committee as long as needed to provide continuity, as work 
toward implementation of the plan is i^gun. 
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Attivltks duecieU fuw«id »tu4efll UiSfui^ 55 
. whkh include cUstr oo m imi fiLpehenUal 

Wuik on gcneiJ ^Ad *ptf€W womraitlm at S 
MCVor ichoca iir division lo whicli ficulty mem- 
ber it Aiiiigfied; work iodudet ^UcndMCt it 
me«tinifv> contribution to commillee w<»k, 
and cfl'om to cx|K?dite wwk u! committM. 

Thaic acHvittes directly related lo the contri. 
butiiKi a faculty nieinbef niakei to hu pioftt^ 
»an, Activitici would indude tnmberdiip ^ 
pmfcujottal i$Jodation(i); leadersbip/pwtid- 
ptieti in a(Mx;iatiuo(f); prektntaUan of papcre 
(oliiw Oun rewitfdi) at meetini^; rcciCaU: ait 
cxWbits; aiid coordinilor/coniullanl activities 
in carrying iHit pratcukma) awciition goals. 

Service pcrlbmied without charge, promoting 
program, s*ctivliies ol lederal, itate, or local 
government, or prc^rani activities or services 

8f nim-profit organizations or designed to %enc 
le genera] pubbi;. 

Activitie>» related' to attracting and maintaining 
sludcnu at MC including personal attention and 
inter^iion with students enroUcd on campui; 
personal attention to visiting students; toUow- 
up contact with prospective students; attending 
alumni meetings; and helping to sponsor work- 
simps, tournaments, etc. designed* to bring 
poteniiaf :itud9n!« lo the campus. 

lnvesiig4tioa or eT^pcrinientaUon which results ^ 
in cither the discovery of new tiKts and their 
correct interpretation, or the revision ol 
accepted conclusions in light of newly discov* 
crcd facts, or the practical application of such 
new or revised condusioiis. Specific activities 
mdudc , publications, presenution of research 
at professional meetings, granu. speaking or 
consulting inviutions. or unpublished research. 

Activities include assisting the tfuienu in 5 
career choices ^d selecting courm that wili be 
must bes^ficial to them in their vocation as 
well ^ their avocation, analyzing their needs 
and deicrmining that they are following the 
prescribed course of study, advisil^^ with stu* 
dents on their personal problems and ticlping 
them derive tlie greatest benefit from their 
college careers. 

» 

Activities directed toward improving cme's skills 5 
as a teacher in«,luding incfeasrd kitow^^^ in . 
one's own teaching responsibility, general 
understanding of the process of higher educa- 
tion, and metlicHls apprc^riate to teaching 
responsibilities, Such ^iviiies indude sabbati- 
cal studies, seminars, special courses, work* 
sliops, preparation of syllabi, work on curricu* 
lum. evaluative activities, special prefects, 
surveys, etc. 

To be assigned to any one or more of the above 3Q 
cat(^orks as determined by a faculty member 
and his imn^iate supervisor . 

TOTAL K)1NTS 100 



SliuliMit rating; luper- 
viior rating: self rating; 
peer rating. 

Supeniaor rating; com- 
mittM diairman rating; 
•elf listing of commit- 
Ws activities; oAwr 
committee men^n* 
ratiog. 

Membership card; facul^ 
ly mem^r's name on 
program; self4isting.of 
activities; supervisor 
rating. 



Self leport of activities; 
supervisor rating. 



Self report activities/ 
tijne spent; supervisor 
rating; Director of Ad^ 
missions rating. 



Sell cviduatic^ ade- 
quately documenud; 
testimony of outside 
readers; dtation of re- 
search in other worta; 
peer review; supervisor 
rating, 



Student «iport; self re- 
port of time spent and 
activities performed; 
supervisor rating; rating 
of Coordinator of 
Freshman Ad^dsing. 
when i^)propriatc. 



Personal records of 
faculty members; school 
or department records; 
student and peer rating; 
supervi^r rating. 
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University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 

Oni^ offiye campuses of the l/nivrnity System, the Umuersitv of Arkansas at Pine mfffUAPBLsuD: 
ports a M^time faculty of 166 and enrolls soiw JJ(Ht students, * 

For a number of years* prior to UAPB^s involvement in the SREB Faculty Evaluation Project, fuwulty 
evaluation was otten inconiiisiently unpleincntcd. The Instruments and tiic utUkaUon of their results 
differed among the academic units witliin the univcriaty. In response to a need for improving faculty 
evaluation at UAPB, an aJ hoc committee on evaluation was appointed by the chancellor of the umvcreity 
in November 1976. Specifically, Uie committee's tusk was to study and make reconunendations that would 
lead to tlie development of a more adequate and defensible evaluation program at UAPB. 

During the time the ad hoc committee operated, it reviewed the evaluation program at UAPB and pro- 
grams at similar institutions, developed a philosophical position relative to evaluation at VAPB, designed 
evaluation tools, made paMiminary presentations to the faculty, and solicited campus wide input into the 
development of the evaluation instruments. Although much progress was made during thta stage of develop- 
ment, our efforts were directed primarily toward the development of objective instruments for evaluation. 

A# UAPB became a part of the SREB evaluation project early in 1978, the need for a structured system- 
atic approach to faculty evaluation became apparent. Through our participation to the SREB project **A 
Model of a Program for Faculty /Chairperson Evaluation at UAPB"" has been developed. This model repre- 
sents a systematic program for* faculty/chairperson evaluation based upon the mission of the university as 
well as the varied responsibilities of faculty and chairpersons at UAPB. Currently the evaluation committee 
is seiUking faculty and chairpers<m input into thelnodel in preparation for the implementation of a pUot 
program during the 1^79-80 academic year, v 

Pursuant to systemwide policy stating tliat all pay increases for the University of Arkansas System would 
be based on tlic merit principle and a philosophical position that professional growth and development 
should be the major thrust of faculty/chairperson evaluation, the program for evaluation at UAPB was 
structured around a task analysis model which characterizes faculty and chairperson activity in eight major 
areas. 

The ciglu defined areas of faculty activity are instruction, research, professional growth and develop- 
ment, university service, stude^ t advising, administration and management, department service, and publica- 
tions. The eight defined areas of chairperson activity arc instruction, scholarly activity, profesrfonal ^owth 
and development, university service, student advising, departmental management, administrative methods 
and procedures, and departmental image. The defined areas of faculty/chairperson activity are consistent 
with the mission of UAPB and expected components of professional performance at UAPB. 

A weighting scheme for the detlned areas of activity wm developed to allow for variances in job responsi- 
bilities as well as individual talents and potentials. Although the system is flexible in allowing individual 
selection of areas of activity, certain areas of evaluation are required for all faculty and all chairpersons. 
The required areas for faculty are professional growth and development, instruction, university scivkc, and 
department service; the required areas for chairpersons are profesrional growth and development, university 
^lervice, departmental management, administrative methods and prc^edures, and departmental image. 

Associated with each activity are su^estcd sources of information, a wei^ting scheme, aifid criteria for 
evaluation. This model assumes that before faculty performance can 1^ intelligently discussed and improve- 
ments made, agreement must be reached concerting the activities upoli which a performance is to be 
evaluated, the relative importance of the activities, the criteria under which perfomiance in an activity is 
to be evaluated, and the Individuals'who can give relevant information regarding the skills and invdvement 
of the person being evaluated. Basic to the model developed at UAPB is a »mmary evaluation sheet 
designed to allow faculty and chairpersons, along with their supefVisors, input into the areas in which 
faculty will be evaluated, 



llie University of Arkansas at Pine Btufl team was mgik up of i^mbeis from a larger ad hoc committ^ Members included 
l^n Hardy, Associate? Profeisor of Mathonutics and Kiyiics; Bobbie irvUii, Director, Human Development and Educa- 
tional Scrvicei; Jm)ueiyn McCri^y, Assistant Prof^iiox of Home Economics; and S. j. Parker, Dean of Agriculture and 
Technology. 
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The iodividuilt being evalutt«d tad their wpemton Mpm nsponiibiU^ and/or woik ist^tmnenu 
iind tbe ftuodated criteru for eviIiMitioiu Eviluatioa then should be cooiisteiit with theie mutual agree- 
ment*. Such a proceduw directo atteslioji to petfonnaiKt in the Mtant areu of faculty/chaijpeiion 
activity, with particular tuinmaiy informatioa used to identify treat ^^eeding improvement. At thit point 
tupesviton and the person being evaluated d«dde npon appropriate aciivitiet which can strengthen areas 
o(fideatifi^ wc^UMH 

When complete infoimation U forthciMning relative to this model, and the weighting and rating shfieu 
are properly used, eachjaculty member and chairpeiaoo wiU have associated with him/her a "Wasure of 
cffcctivenen" score. This score will reflect some subjective input, but it should suggest the overall effective- 
ness of the faculty member or chairperson being evaluated. While the model does not entirely eliminate 
subjecUvity and specifically leaves the responsibility for evaluation with the supervisor of the person being 
evaluated, these- limiuUons could not be avoided under the administrative structure q1* our institution. | 
However. tl»se probleros were s(»newhas neutralized by tme u^iect of the model: The program provides for 
discussion ai»i review between evaluator and Uie person being evaluated. 

Althou^ the committee expats to imfdement the model on a pilot basis during the next academic year,' 
this is considerably later than was originally antkipated. The committee encountered several problems that 
made its task more rhal l cng in g. First, the committ^ decided to include chairperson evaluation in the evalu^ 
ation model. Second, no release time was granted to team mcmben for work on faculty evaluation. Third; 
the team functioned uiaadhdc committee without administrative authority. Finally, the team encouii- 
tered strwng pFecoiu:eived buu and misconceptions regarding the modeL ' 

The responsibility for implementing the faculty/chairperson evaluation program at UAPB will reside in 
the office of the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. Dunng the implcmenUtion of the pilot program/it 
is anticipated that two persons from the evaluation committee will be given the responsibility for impje- 
mcntuig and monitoring the pilot program and for handling general program re\^ew. \ 



Virgixila Commonwealtli University \ 

Richmoiid, Vifginla 

Virginia Cemmonwealtk University is a state^pported, compKhensive univer^ty, with an academic 
campus and a medical campus (Medical CoUege of VirginiqJ. The academic campus, which participated in 
the project, enrolls over 15,000 students and involves 665 fiiculty in iu instructional programs. J 

The participation of Vlrgirtia Commonwealth University (VCU) in the SREB project on evaluaU Jn has 
been unique. In the aunmer of 1976, the vice presklent for 8cademiS>ftffain appointed a task force to/study 
the problems of evaluaUon at VCU. A chairman was appointed and a grant from the UUy Foundation was 
secured to support the work. With die grant moncj^. a staff person was hired; the rest of the task forje was 
made up of adrritnistrators and faculty representing alFof the schools on the academic campus. In the fall of 
1977, three members of the task force - the staff j^non, the dean of the school of education, /and an 
associate professor of English - fonned a team and >«ibmitted a proposal for participation in th<j SREB 
project. The idea was that these three members of the VCU task force would use the SREB expertence as 
an opportunity to investigate areas the task force would not have time to take up, to listen to the concerns 
of other colleges to detennine what they had that would help VCU, and finally to share with others the 
results of VCU's work. Once accepted into the SREB project, the three persons worked as both jT :eam in 
the regiMial project and as members of the VCU task force. | 

No attempt was made to separate those roles, except when attending SREB meetings. In fict, team' 
members rarely identified themselves outside of the task force as membcn of a special unit. E^ of die 
three took on special jobs that fit within their combii»d rolea as members of both team and taskforce. The 
staff representative became the point man for the technology of evaluation at the univeitty. It was his job 
to research proposals for change, desif^ the new student instrument, and conduct experfanentat|on on the 

Project team membcn from Virginii Commonwealth Univenity were Robert Arraoui, Aoocitte ProfeMorjof Englah; 
/Ames Potter, Ceoter for Improvement of TeachiiMiEfTwtiveiMMii and C^ktRueb, Dm ' 
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propobuil^. The dean uf the School of Education took on ashis t«sks two essential jobs: first, he l^cainc the 
penbon re^pofmble for discuuang with the other deans the ideas that filtered out of the (ask force, and 
second, he tried to bring hi:^ own school to the point of accepting some of the new idea^ The associate 
professor of English became the chief spokesman for the new ideas in the School of Arts and Sciences - 
perhaps the most difficult of all tlie schools to deal with because it is the largest and because many of its 
faculty have little understanding and considerable distrust of evaluative matters. The members of the SREB 
learn rarely met as a team while on campus, but did talk rather often with each other and supported each 
other's efforts to get ideas discussed and adopted. For example, when the dean scheduled a major discus- 
sion of the new student rating instalment with the faculty of the School of Education, he asked the other 
two members of the team to address the meetii^ briefly and field questions (and cannon fia) from the 
faculty. 

When the task force began its work, its general goals were to create a better climate for evaluation at 
VCl), to develop an overall plan for cvgluating faculty, and, if necessary, to develop a new student rating 
instrument. Within tliis construct, the SREB team h^ three specific goals it believed would reinforce the 
task force*s efforts: 

L To determine whether there is t coonectioa bet^n evaluitiaa and the dewlopment of tMching. 

Workmg on the assumption that faculty go along with evaluation in part because they believe that it may 
help them become better teachers, an effort was made to determine the extent to which this was true at 
VCU, It was discovered that the major connection between evaluation and development is reflected in the 
work of tlic Center for Improvement of Teaching Effectiveness (CITE), where faculty can, if they choose, 
take their printouts for interpretation and prescription. There are some chairmen who arc especially adept 
1| helping faculty read the printouts. Aside from these elTurts, however, the connection l^tween evaluation 
and development seems not to have been fully explored. In the final analysis, the new student rating form 
does not pretend to do anything but provide summative data/While this is honest, there is still a reason to 
feel that some concerted efforts on the part of the university might productive. 

2, To determine whether it is possibfe to n^asure student leammg as a measuir of teadiing effective- 

Teachers for years have said that the true measure of good teaching is the extent of student learning; 
but in studying the literature and through discussions and research, no sensible means of accomplishing 
tins measurement were discovered. One local experiment, however, is still in progress. ^ 

To detemiinc whether there asv specific $itm of teadUng &at cunot be evaluated in the same w§!y 
as most courses. In other words, to determine if the campnis-widc instruments fit all courses- It has been 
determmed tliai some courses aitd some teaching styles do need different forms. Freshman compoation, of 
the S4ut tuuglit in all introductory English piograins, for example, calls for different measures. It might be 
noted here that research has established that the evaluation of the teaching of art calls for a set of assump- 
tions entirely different from Uiose basic to the evaluation of most academic subjects. The attitude of the 
learn mm is that once the campus-wide form is in place, sj^cific areas should be encouraged to develop 
variatums uf it or new instruments tiiat will more accurately measure special teaching situations. Continuing 
education, workshops, studio^ practicum, and composition courses might be affected. 

At this point, the work of the ta^ force is beginning to have results: there has been general agreement 
across the campus on tiic goals of evaluation, each school has a committee to deal with evaluation, four of 
six schools have adopted the new student instrument, and a comprehensive plan for evaluation is ndw being 
discpssed in the schools. 

The comprehensive plan that has been developed sets out the rationale behind the thinking of the task 
^ force, but it is possibly profitable to list some of the assumptions that underiie the work of the task force 

up to this point: 

1 . That evaluation of teaching is a complex chore, too difficult and too important to be left 
to any one person or any one method. Therefore, evaluation at VCU must not rely only 
on the student rating of faculty or only on the subjective perspectives of the chairmen. 
A combination of methods must be used, 

2. That a campus-wide form would-be most useful for decision makers. 

3. That the autonomy of the schools to decide on the methods and forms that best suit 
them must b} preserved. To accommodate both 2 and 3, the task force decided to create 
a method and an instmment that could be u^ campus wide and then to ask each dean 
and each school to decide wliat wiU be used in each school. 
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4. That kludenu sue not itble to ili4cruiunate well when evaluiUng teaching and, therefore, 
should not be askti to niake ime disUiwtions iraong faculty. A limple form with a few 
good quMtions would be better tbaa 8 vHJmplictted form. 

5 . That both teachers and students like open-eaded quetUom, 

6. That whatever tfw student instnmwnt used, it should be tested for reUability and validity; 
the I'ofiTi should evolve from research. 

7. That no form should become a pennanent form; whatever is adopted should undergo 
continual review. 

8. That student ratflig of teaching is not easily reduced to slatisUcs, therefore, the data on 
the printout should not suggest a simplistic reading. 

It probably should be pointed out thit the process of creating an evaluative system for VCU lias been 
evolutionary. Few of these assumptions were articulated early in the process; most of them evolved as the 
members of the task force learned more about evaluation and about the processes for bringing change to 
an institution of higher education. 

The critical steps in arriving at tHe point at which VCU tlnds itself in mid-March. 1979, can be listed: 



I. In early meetings of tlie task force, it was quickly learned that putting together a new- 
system would be difficult. Let it be recorded that, at that time, several members of thr 
task force thought that the entire process would conast of Umply creatii^ a better 
student "evaluation" tool and going home. HieV quickly came to believe in the mo;c 
complex structure that was beginning to evolve. 

• 2. A survey of the faculty, students, and administration revealed that the most serious 
problems were with the old student rating instrument. 

3. Research by a task force staff personr^as necessary in various aspects of the process, 'fhis 
material was often distributed in a white paper or during lengthy meetings. 

4. The formation of the SR£B team to operate as part of the task force probably did nwre 
for the tliree members of the team than for the group ks a whole since it gave tliem a 
chance to hone their own,skilis. 

5. The visit to th? campus of a consultant, under the auspices of SREB, stimulalec< m ich 
discussion and added tov^hc conviction that the VCU program was well planned. The con- 
sultant was most useful in helping the English department identify some problems with 
the evaluation of frc* nan composition. f 



b. Experimentation, during the spring of 1978, syith questions that might become part of 
a new student instrument was valu^le. Many differen; questions and formats were tried, 
and countless student and laculty were interviewed to try to determine their reactions to 
the innovations. By the fall of 1978, a new form had been settled on and was used in 
two schools - Social Work and Arts and &;iences, By the spring of 1979, additional 
schools had adopted the hew in«rument. The promise has been made by the task force 
that experimentation with this form will continue and that suggestions for change will be 
tested. If they test out to be better than what is being used, they will be adopted. Perhaps 
this would be a good time to point out that presently there is no indication that there 
will be a successor to the tHsk force which would carry out this promise. 

7. The comprehensive plan was created. This plan is an attempt to put the student instni- 
ment in the perspective of the total evaluation system. No one component of the plan is 
dominant, and all parts of it come together to present a composite picture of the teacher, 
the researcher, and the member of the community. This plan is in.tended to be a guide to 
discussion and, at this time, it has the general cndoreenient of the vice president and 
deans and is being discuMed by the faculty in the various schools. , 



■Finally, the SREB team offers to the task force and to the vice president several questions for moK 
Sinerai discussion. These are concerns that have beer, of interest in discussions at the iRfiS meeting and 




which wnmn to he revived by the univer^iy . It is hoped tltat some niechiyiii) will be established so that 
tlu:i« issut's will be discussed on c^iipus. The questions: ^ 

I . How does the univeisity institutionalize top-down strategy? 

1. How fnuch tinte should faculty and administrators devote to evaluation? 

3. How di^es tme overcome the negative impacU of evaluation on teaching? 

4^ Would it be valuable, efficient, or essential to try to develop student instruments for 
bipecial areas of teaching? The team suggests tjiat it would be, and that tliose areas be 
encouraged to try, 

S. Can the relationship be twee^c valuation and development be improved? 

0. Con training be offered to those who must use and make evaluations? The team sujjgests 
that this can and should be done. ^ 

7. Has the task been'^fini^^ed? Is there a need for an ongoing contmittee or group? If the 
answer to aiiy of the questions 1-6 is not clear, then it seems that the answer to 7 is that 
there is a need to continue. 

In retrospect, the model of the SREB team working as a component of the task force seems to be a 
successful one. This project-within^a-project has given the three members opportunities for personal 
development and thought that would not tiave been possible under the ordinary committee atmosphere and 
conditions. 

It has been the task force that has been the agent of change in evaluation on this campus, but the SREB 
project made it possible for the team mcnifc^rs to become more useful participants in the work of the task 
force. The results of the task force's work, as outlined in this report, would have been achieved without tlie 
connection with SREB, but it is clear that the team members made a more thoughtful contribution to those 
results becju:^ of the opportunities for reflection and study outdde the highly pressurized situation on 
campus. It is also clear that the team members' individual work in their i^iecial areas has been enhanced by 
the SREB ex|K*rience. The project-within-a-project has helped to energize the task force, even though its 
presence was not always hi^y visible. The School of Education has already adopted this as a model for 
instituting change, and the team reconmiends that both SREB and the university recognize the usefulne^ 
of the model in other contexts. 
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By Jtm F. Weigln, Ajtbert B. Smith, and Geoigc £. RoUe 



This section is a summative evaluaUon of the SREB Faculty EvaluaUon Project, as prepared by the pro- 
ject's three-member evaluation team. It is presented in thr<* parts: I) a brief description of the ovcraU 
design and data collection procedures; 2) a summary of the evaluation findings; and 3) conclusions reached 
about the success of faculty evaluation strategies in gcnerai, and project impacts in particular. 



liaily in the project (August. 1977), the evaluation team completed a comprehensive desi^ for fomu- 
live and summative cvaUiation of the project. As a result of lengthy team deliberations and extensive 
discussion with SREB staff, a list of ten major criterion areas emerged. Taken together, these evaluation 
questions provided a focus for the project assessment reported here. The criterion areas are couched in 
terms of the following questions. 

I Has progress been niiMie toward an improved faculty evaluation system? What have been 
the chief positive and negative influences? 

2. To what extent have project goals been achieved? How lidve expectations changed? 
What have been the major surprises? 

3. Who has been involved in the project? What has been the nature of their involvement? 

4. How useful is the *ncani approach" in this kind of endeavor? How are team members 
viewed on campus? « 

5. How has SREB helped or liindered progress? Where would Uie institution be witfiout 
participation in the project? 

6. Are there any project "spinoffs" on campus (e.g., faculty development activities, con- 
tacts with other schools, increased campus visibility)?\ . 



7, What is the campus "mood" with regard to faculty Ivaluation? By what factions are 
these feelings held? What accounts for them? 

8. What is the likelihood of permanent changes in faculty evaluation procedures? What has 
to happen to insure such chaiiges? 

What has been learned about faculty e\^uatlon? Its relationrfiip to faculty develop- 
ment? To student learning? 

1 0. Have FireE's and SR£B*s investmeots been worthwhile overall? 

To answer Utese questions, the cvaluators monitored and assessed ever>' activity - including conferences, 
workAops. and consultations - either through direct .observation or structured participant feedback, or 
both. Further, the evaluators kept abrc5.st of the progress of every instilution through review of portfolios 
^nsiiltaifled t>^^^eai;h^wlH)ol.^«tefv^ewsw4tkHeam-te8d^ 15 of 

the iO institutions. 
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Findings 

Evaiuatlon findings are reported here in five areas: a) progress and goal aduevemenfi.b) pro^cts for 
permanent impact of new or revised faculty evaluation procedures on campui; c) nvijor factors respon«We 
for progress for lack thereof); d) the role and influence of SREB; and lessons leam(^ by the 30 colleges 
as a function of project participation. These five areas represent a distillation of the ten major criterion 
categories. ^ 

Progress and Goal Achievement 

The 30 participating institutions developed a wide v^ety of goals, dependent in Urge measure upon the 
status of their own faculty evaluation program at the b^innlng of the proj«:t. In general, institutional 
goals for faculty evaluation fell into three categories. Fifteen institutions had the ambitious goal of develop- 
ing a new comprehensive faculty evaluation system frcmt scratch. Nine others, who had slreidy adopted 
systematic p;ocedures in some form, planned to modify or "fme tunc'' their current systeml Finally, six 
colleges aimed to review and assess.the status quo. increase com^nunkation about faculr/ evaluation within 
the campus community, and develop more consistent polides and procedures- Of the 15 institutions 
attempting to develop comprehensive systems, progress has been varia^>Ie, Five have accomplished their 
goair in fuU, i.e., a new system has been developed, field-tested, approved^ and readied for fuU implementa- 
tion, Fo)jr have developed a new system that is cuncntly beir^ pilot-tested; four have developed parts of 
a system (such as a new student rating form); and two have not progressed far beyond preliminary data 
collection^ such as faculty surveys and interviews. 

' Of the nine institutions aiming to "fme tune*' their current procedures', significant progress has been 
made in all but one. although along somewhat different lines* In several of these schools the main focus of 
attention has been the development of a revised student rating form; others have concentrated on tying 
their system more closely to faculty development; still o^ers have used the time to study and pilot-test 
their procedures and gain greater faculty acceptance'lxir tl^ ^stem* The one school in this group demon-^ 
strating a notable lack of progress has offered from poor communication between faculty and the adminis- 
tration* resulting in suspicion about how the results are to 1:^ used. 

In the six institutions focusing on review of policy, variable progress has been made. These tended to be 
the larger schools; only one is a community college, one is a master*s-Ievel institution, and all Jhc rest are 
universities. Tiius, the development of more, consistent policies and adoption of more standardized campus- 
wide instruments is a more ambitious task tlian may appear at first. One of the universities conducted an 
exhaustive survey of faculty and administrators' resulting in major policy changes; at another* a proposed 
plan for evaluation is currently being considered by the faculty and a new student ntii^ Instrument has 
been adopted by five of its six schools; at another institution,' a new promotion and tenure statement has 
been proposed; and two schools (including the junior college) have developed new student rating forms. 
At the sixth institution, the project team has played a very iow4ey role by consultir^ with individual 
departments, with little observable impart. 

In summary, then, with a few exceptions, th? institutional teams have made sii^ficant progress toward 
accomplishing their original goals. 

Prospects for Permanent Impact 

Despite this impressive record of progress, a tourer question must be raised - How likdy is it that the 
project teams* activities wiU result in permanmt changes^ faculty evaluat^ proceduj^s? Ihe evaluation 
team analyzed eoch of the 30 institutions, searched for evidence of permanence* and sorted them into three 
categories according to their prospects for permaaent impact. The categories were defined as f oUov^ //j(g/{ 
prolHii^Ut}* institutions Were tho^ in whidi new policies and procedures had been developed, pilot^tested, 
and implemented with the full (or nearly full) wipport of both faculty and key administrators. Medium 
probabiiiiy institutions displayed signlf?cant progrc«j to the pilot-test stage, and were able to provide evi- 
dence of administrative follow-through and continued^ork by the team. Low prabaMity institutions 
either: a) were not able to put sp^iflc proposals together by the spring of 1979, or b) faced significant 
administrative or political barriers decreas^ the likelihood of successful implementation. 
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Acjjording to these criteru, 10 insUtutions fell into the **higli" group, IS into tlie "mctliuin" group, ajid 
fiw ioio the *1ow" group, Tables 3 and 4 show the relatiomhip between probability of permanent impact 
and orqjind teiini goals, as well as with type of institution. 

'* -" ' ' II .. - ■ 

TABLEJ. , ^ 
Prospects for Permanence by Category of Team Goals 
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Majoi" Factors Responsit^le for Progress 

Wliilc sifting through tiie evidence of progress from the 30 institutions, the evaluation teain looked for 
common themes that seemed to discriminate the most successful from' the least successful projects. When 
finding a characteristic common to the "higli probability" institutions, for example. "meUmm" or "low" 
institutions were examined for the lack of that characteristic. Sever^such factors emerged from tJie analysis. 
Together they go a long way toward defining the elements necessary to Insure successftd development and 
implementation of faculty evaluation prcnrcdures. at least in Uiese 30 colleges. The seven characteristics 
are listed and defined below, in roughly descending order of importance. 

I. Active iupport and invotven»nt of toii4evei admiaistnitoiB. The influence of this factor is re- 
markably pervasive and. in fact, far outdistances all others in importance. Project institutnins at 
wliich the president or academic vice president early voiced their support, strongly comnjumcated 
a sense of need for change, and actively participated in the development of the new system were, 
Vji^hout exception, the institutions in the "high probability" group. Likewise, institutions charac- 
tcT^ed by a seemingly apatiieUc administration fell into the "low probability" group, again without 
exception. So pronounced was the apparent influence of this factor that even the amount of 
administraUve support correlated almost perfectly with the degree of project success. Such support 
took many forms, ranging from strong presidential directives backed up by Board of Tru^ee resolu- 
tions, to the presence of "liiie" administrators as active and working members of the team. At one 
college, for example, the president took every opportunity at college-wide faculty meetings to 
indicate his full supj^t of a raw faculty evaluation system. At another institution, the academic 
dean worked behind the scenes obtaining three years of grant support so that his administrative 
staff and faculty could fully explore new procedures, The devastating consequences produced by 
the lack of top administrative involvement are exemplifted by examining one of the '*low proba- 
bility" schools. Here, team members conscientiously carried out their plan with remarkable entlilisi- 
asni; Uiey drew up<m SREB resources, enlisted the aid of consultants, and kept the coUege faculty 
well informed of, and involved in. their activities. Their project has suffered, however, from only 
half-hearted administrative support, and thus the team has faced an ahnost insurmountable barrier. 
The Importance of both strong and visible administrative aipport catmot be overstressed. 
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2. Ficulty invoivement throughout the project. This was aiioUier characteiistie of M the 'liigh 
probabUiiy ' mstitutions; at each, liie ttfam was expanded, at least temporarily, to include wider 
reptescnlatioii of the faculty; t»peftiiieeUni;s or workshops were field periodically to keep faculty 
informed, and team members themselves undertook a major responsibility to keep Uieir own tun- 
stituents up to date. Finally, in all the "higli probabiUty" schools, feedback from faculty members 
was solicited anU responded to. both on a formal and iriformal basis. WliUe faculty involvement i» 
no guarantee of success, it clearly appears to be a necessary condition. Indeed, several institutions, 
even son»e wiUi solid liwkini; plans, were included ui tlic "medium probability." gwup by the evalu- 
aturs primarily because tlie level of faculty Involvement had been insufficieJjt to generate confidence 
that such plans would last. 

3. Faculty trust in •dmiButraticm. Tliis factor is suggested by a combiiution of factors^one and two. 
t hanges to faculty evaluation procedures were much more likely to be positively received by 
faculty when the administration was viewed as responsive to tlieir interests. Sudi an attitude was / 
enlianced when admiiUstrators took an acUve listening role, and faculty input was incorporated into 
evolving plans. ^ 

4. Faculty dissatisfaction with status *«a,This factor, and the one foUowing. may not be critical 
ui project success on campus; but they certainly give institutions having such diaracteristics a useful 
pusli "turward. Faculty dissatisfaction with previous evaluation procedures due primarily to pcr- 
oeivtfd invalidity or unfairness helped ward off apaUiy and the usual organizational resistance to 
change. Tlii# factor proved most important in those institutions attempting to "fine-tune" an intact 
system, in ctnurast. the Uu k of this characteristic was often a barrier in those colleges attempting 
to develop stJtnething new. 

5. Hbtorkal acceptance of faculty evaluation. One reason, perhaps, that the community colleges 
generally had an easier time establishing comprehensive evaluation procedures was that tht-y usually 
did not have to deal with the "Wliy evaluate?- question. Expectations of future evaluation ate 
clearly undersiiH>d at the time of a faculty member's appointment, in a similar vein, community 
colleger, lending to be new institutions, have not buUt up rigid academic and faculty traditions to 
the extent of other institutions. An atmosphere of openness and trust in organizational change is 
thus easier to cultivate. 

6. Plesence of an institutional statement covering the pbUosophy and use« of evaluation. Many of 
the projects having serious problems we.re not tjperating under a dear sense of purpose for an 
evaluation system. At uiher places, the formulation of such a policy statement appeared to be an 
event critical tii^ significant progress. At one insiiiuiion. for example, clear progress was possible 
only when proctMures for evaluation for improvement purposes (formative) wej^ sliarply separated 
from procedures covering promotion and tenur* (summative). At anotlier. tlie implcmentalton of a 
propiisl'd new formative system was delayed by pressures to use the system for summativc purposes. 

Degree of cent^tzed inttttutionai dedsion making. This point is self^ixplanatory. Consistent 
policies and procedures were considerably harder to develop in colleges characterized by decentral- 
i/ed decision-making authority (i.e.. a concentration of power at the dean and department chairman 
levels). 

For the purpose of this project, the above may be considered to be a list of "readiness factors." (Alleges 
fortunate enough to have most or all of these factors stood to gain the mostSrom SREB project involve- 
ment. and were able to use project resources to their best advantage. 



Role of SREB 

There is little doubt that SRFB pbyed a pivotal role in f acilitating accompiisluneni of institutional oh. 
jecdves. The vast majority of individual project teams pointed to SREB as a helpful and critical agent. 

In a sense, the most important SREB role was also tk- least substantive. Tliat is. the mere fact of partici- 
pation in a multi-institution project of this stirt seemed to "spotliglit" the importance of faculty evaluation 
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on ca»n>ui. puhMcuc ii si^ aii iuue. ^and elcvaie il to a top^riwity %Uiiu%. The ekisteitcc of a iw^Kvcar 
project {Hiiwiujtcd by periodic conicrcncc* helped provide u ^ituciure. wiUj goals, activiUe*. mid iiuk- 
»tonc»i KeMiluJU deuUUneii helped keep prujccf tcmn on trawk. Perhaps must iinportoJU. project p^Ucipa- 
tiuri allowed uuUlution^ to take the tmie to develop a raiauiial Unieiure lor devclopincni aiid implcitienla- 
lloii; in ieveral case^ ui lact. parUcifxaUou torcstaUcd tta*ty revpoiises to external prcmire from Boards ol 
Truktccji or system admitiistrations. • 

SHtB impact wak nut entirely symbolic, however. Two important componentsi of the proiCvi couler 
ences and campus consultants - eadi had substantial ellects. The prunary viduc ot the Uuee project 
worksliops was the opportunity they afforded campus teams to work intensively together with a minimum 
i»t distraction, ifrawiiig uiwn SRtB resources ^juiecded. The effect ot consultant visits to project campuses 
was very positive. In a remarkable number of cases, consultant visits proved to be critical, even watershed 
evtnts and were almost universally praised by campus teams. 



Lessons Learned 

Statements made by campus team members in various reports during the project arid during interviews 
with cvaluators revealed that project participants have learned a great deal in the past two years of work, 
not only about the mechanics of faculty evaluation systems but also about Uie procevs of insUtuUonai 
change. Their comments have been clustered into six general theme areas. 

1. By far the most frequent comment made by team members was how tiitw-coiuuimiig the whole 
process turned out to be. The implication is that participants discovered how major projects such as 
these require not only a great deal of effort, but also considerable patience. OUicr comments were 
related to the importance of liming (i.e.. fitting the strategy to the institutional climate), and the 
value ol "caution." These statements all reinforce the emphasis SRKB has given to raUonal planning, 
althrougli iKrhaps tlie worksliops could have directed more attcnUon to the value of small but steady 
incremental progress 

2. AnoUier class of team comments revolved around what te«in mtmhtn featned iboM their own 
faculties. In many cases these' dealt wiUi certain mytlis about faculty attitudes (Kat were later 

proven false. All of (he fallowing ipiplicit hypoUiescs about faculty attitudes were later disproved 
on at least two campuses: a) faculty members prefer to evaluate one anotlier (versus ha.ving the 
chairman evaluate tlieni). b) faculty members are basically antagoiUstic to any form of evaluation; 
aiid c) faculty members are generally well aware of the system currently used at their insUtution, At 
the same time, other implicit hypotheses were later supfMrteJ. such as Uie need for perceived per- 
simal impact as a prerequisite for faculty support, and a generally high faculty interest in (If not 
, support oO student ratings of instruction. 

3. Another set of lessons dealt with Uic politics of onKvOzttioiul chmge. Taken as a group, these 
statements help reinforce the need for working within the insUtution's political system: a) "oae-to- 
onc" communication with influential faculty members is critical to generating widespread support 
b) faculty evaluation is easier wiUi a genuine administrative commitment; c) faculty members must 
share a sense of need for change; d) seemingly simple alteraUons in insuuments or documents may 
make a sigmficant psychological difference to the individual being evaluated; e) while faculty tend 
to be more interested In and accept faculty evaluation after some experience with il, they are often 
reluctant to consider other viewpolnb once they have invested their time; 0 the status (both formal 
and intonnal) of team members is just as Imprfrtant as their representation of the campus commu- 
nity; g) faculty evaluation won't work if It is simply imposed from tkc top down - faculty involve- 
ment is critical. 

4. Several statements referred to coooectiwa between faculty evaluation and (tevdof»»ent, and 
onuMctkma to ttaOKai leanOag. Most common wasa comnwnt rt^gnizing the importance of tying 
these concepts together, but expressing frustration that: a) faculty dewlopmenl programs are dif«- 
cult io»implcmcnt without outside funds; and b) relationships to student learning are extremely 
dillicult to document and measure. 
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S. A ilfth dim«r uf cumineaU contained. ob«»vgtlom relating to problems of ia*tmiiieatatioii, 
firiijuiily that teimi tnenibcri realized the llmiiatiaH& at' quwititaiivc tneasurenicnt in soine »r«ai, 
and tiw daficulty uf adiieviiig a comeoKis oa ptopsi wcighi* au%ned to evaluative criteria. 
t>. Tha tiuai dimer oi statements ~ second io frequency only to those dealintt With tinie demands ~ 
dealt with i«ifeflMautk» and mMmrmrn t of evaUiatlon systftms. Several temm noted with some 
tuiprise that implenietiutiofl of procedures proved to be a inotc dilfiailt task than the design of 
uidi pro,;edurei. Other* noted the iniportanccof the chainiian's tole in evaluation and the need for 
chairman Uaiiiiuig m this area, tlie need foj continued attention to the diwiriction between "forma- 
tive" and "summit ive" purpoief ibr collecting evaluation data^and the need for frequent reassess- 
ment and evaluatii of the new procedures. 



Conclusions 



Data gathered by the evaluation team have suggested a number of conclusions, relating not only to the 
success of the SRHIJ t^tculty Evaluation Project, but also to th^ probable saccess of similar efforu in oihf : 
settings. Five sudi coiuiuiions havo^emerged from the analysis. 

1. In order for any faculty evaluation scheme to work, four major co'n(litions must' be present. 
These conditions were found in all 10 of the institutions having the high^ probability of perma- 
nent project impact, and were generally lacking the less bicccssI'uI ins'titution's: 

• Strong administrative support either from the institution's preadent or clUef aca- 
demic officer is absolutely necessary if a faculty. adilunistraUon, or board hopes to 
make changes in this area. Where topOcvel administrative support .-exists, faculty 
evaluation enjoys a high priority, time is freed to deal with it, and* theif aopears 
to be a greater congruence between actual and pe.ceived faculty reward stnicturci.. 
In contrast, lack of administrative support is related to complaints about 'lack qh ' 
tiine" and faculty grumblings about "academic bureaucracies" and "administrators' 
hidden motives." This is probably the single most important factor in the Qntire 
(ievelopment and implementation process. 

• Full and extensive faculty involvement is essential. Faculty members must feel tiiat 
the system is theirs and that they have had some part in its dc^. Such involvement 
may be achieved in a variety of ways - expansion of on-campus teams, freqMcnt 
discussion in division or dcptrlraent meetings, open forums, and pilot tests of new 
systems with the total faculty participating. 

• Tliore must be a base ofexpertiic that the faculty and administration can draw upon 
in developing or revising their system. This expertise can came from a variety of 
sources, both internal and external to the institution. Exfcroal resources in the form 
of consultants play a key role; the most successful institutions were those at which 
teanr members we« able to specify how a consultan. could best complement their 
own strengtlu. 

• Finally, a g^rally recognized for change in the faculty evaluation sv»!am must 
exist oa campus. In gei^ral, this meant the prejejKC of an unpopular system at the 
beginning of the project. Faculty membenmust feel they have'something to gain by 
change; at institutions wl»re faculty nwmbers seeoi^ apathetic or complacent, 
profit teams genenUy had trouble getthig started. 

2. The kind of regional, interinsUtutional approach used by SREB ip. this prcject wanants consider- 
ation as a model for dealing with other major issues in higher education. Twenty-six of 30 project 
team* demonatrated significant prc^es in IH months* time, and 25 of these showed at least a 
moderate prognosis for permaMnt impact. A regionally coordinated effort, with iu conferences, 
deadixnet, and reportt, provide* invaluable outside stimuli to the institution, and helps to elevate th<f 
status 6f project activities on campus. This appeared to be true even of the participating institutions 
who would likely have made significant ptogtesi wthout SREB's help. 
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3. AiiOiher inipurlant conclusitx) interred (torn the evaluation d^tu i$ tiiit no one faculty cviluation 
lytKiii li nectiiJttily belter Ham my othttx. There wa» i wen«iidoui divcnily of cultuie, tfidition, 
*iid qoam ainont the .10 pnjeci scJiooU and, ticurfy, whit worked it one iaslitatioii would not 
necctsAfkiy have vwrked 4t an jthcr* Cauipus teani uiembeiai leer^ed lemitlve to this fact, aud there 
weie few, U tmy, uiternpiS to borrow \^oJe lyitems from oUier uuUtutions, Ratter, the iharing 
wHich took place during tlie regional coJit tt^p.c^n f^ncted to be a iharing of cmnmon jiroblems and, 
occaiiiMially, specific hmruincnik' Succ^s Jbl syitens were dcvdaped from within, not imported 
truni'tionve where ejy,, * " 

4, Mo$t of the p^rticipiitir^j ^ei^Ueges i^jij^ear to have made a direct and visible tie between faculty 
ivaluuiiou and faculty iJvilopjneni. Tlic ties tool. n;any forms - career (kveiopment plana* new 
pmi pfopoi^ali fur fav^ul<y deveiopinent huxiiu, ph^$ for new^r upjgraded faculty development 
office*, and so forth. Many protnminais in the field of faculty development and evaluation have 
taken th< position that dcvdopnient and evaluation programs ought be kept separate. Obsciva- 
Horn deiived from ih^ project sch^ls. ho ve*0r,''sugj$!fM that such a sep^^ation may not be necessary 
and ftiay livcn hinder the succmfut revision of an instiCiision*s f aculty evaluation program. Often the 
sucreHst'ul acceptance of a new or revised faculty evaluation system a}>peared to be enhanced by an 
admini^irative coimidtmcnt to do more iri faculty development, j 

Most project participants ^icid an appreciation of ti\r logical 'connection between faculty 
evaluation And student leaniiiiig. But in only ona institution was an attempt made (e\'en on a small . 
scale) to uuQy *he relationship empirically. Tlie 30 participating cpUbges iecet^*.4 very little as&is- 
loxicc f^om SREB in attempting to make this cotfuiwction. Not many colleges had ^aclred the point 
of f!vcn considering student learning sericusiy as a tr^cans uf measuring teaching effectiveness. Those 
few tliat had were unable to move furthest 

in suimirary, the SRiiB Faculty bvaiuatk>n Frcject ha^ demonstrated ti^at significant results are^achiev* 
able with a regional, multi-institutional approacla at a rcusonai% low cc^t, if four characierlstlci (admii^i* 
tiaiivtf sa^pgort, faculty Involvement, base of expertise, and rec«%iizcd iie^d *'or change) arc present in Uic 
mdividual institutioiiK* Without these characteristlcSt prosi>ects for success are low, no matter what a 
coordinating ageni docs; but if these characteristics arc ^tfi^ieiUly strong., parttcicjfaUon in a multi- 
insiitut jonal prpjcct like tiiis one has a gre«t Ueai •o offer. ' y7 
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i^pendixA 

lastitutioiis Participatiiiig in the SRBB 
Faculty Evaluation Project, 1977-79 

Jlic fwne of Oil individual imy be contacted for further itifomiation appcan after each listing. 



Anderswn College, Anderson, South Carotiiu 
Breria B. Walker, Dcp;irtmcnt of Engliili 

Aubufn Universally, Auburn, Alabama 

Gerald Johnson, Associate Dean of Arts and 
Sciences 

Augusta College, Augusta. Georgia 

Harold Moon, Associate Dean of Arts and 
Sciences 

Austin College, Sherman. Texas 
t)an Bedsole, pean of the College 

Austin Cunununily CoUegt, Atistin, Texas 
Grace Olfs, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
instruction 

Barry Co!/ ^e. Mianu Shores. Florida 

Sr. Marie Siena Chniara. Professor of Education 

Birnunghain Souihem College, Birminghlam, 
Alabama 

Diane Brown, Associate Professor of French 

DcKalb Ccmimunity College, Cfarkston, Georgia 
William Cheek, Assistant Dean for Academic 
Affairs 

DelgadoCuUege, New Orleans, buisiana 
AUce Rusbar, Assistant to the President 

Florida International University, Miami 

Paul D, Galla^er, A:;::!»iiant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 

Henderson State University, Arkadeiphi:*, \ 
Ark-ansas 

Limis DawXiu^rOcan. School of Business 

Hmds Junior College. Raymond. Mississippi 

John Perritt, Instructional Development Officer 

Jacks4)n State Community College, Jackson, 
'Tennessee 

Robert A. HarreH, Dean of Academic Affairs 

Kentucky State University, Frankfort 

Thomas J. Vest, Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Roy F. Gral/, Assistan' Professor of Chemistry 



Mississippi College, Clinton 

WendeU Deer, Chairman, Department of 
Mathematics 

Mississippi State University, Starkvllle 

George Verrall, Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs ' * 

North Carolina A&T State UniverKty, Gri^ensboro 
G. F. Rankin, Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs 

North Lake College, Irving, Texas 

Glen Bounds, Vice President of Instruction 

North Texas State University, £tenton 

Howard Smitli, Associate Vice President for 
Academic AtYairs 

Piedmont Technical College, Greenwood. South Carolina 
Margaret Martin, Department of Psychology 

St. Mary's Dominican College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Pamela Mcnke, Academic Dean 

St, Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 

Carl Fraze, Director of Personnel 

Shepherd College, Shcpherdstown, West Virginia 
Charles W. Carter, Assistant Professor of English 

Spelman College. Atlanta, Georgia 
Kathr>'n Brisbane, Academic Dean 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegec, Alabama 
William- Lester, Assistant Provost 

University of Arkansas at Little Rock 

Harri Baker, Associate Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs 

University of Arkansas af Pine Bluff 
Sella rs Parker, Dean of Agriculture and 
Technology 

University of Texas HealUi Science Center. San 
Antonio 

Armand Guarino, Dean of the Graduate School 

Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond 
Robert Armour, Associate Professor of English 
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Appendix B 

Project Consultants and 
Resource Persons 



An aan risk (V inJicaies memben of the SRFB Tmk Force on Faculty HvaimUtm, the advisory biniy to the 



Ljwftffjce Aleanumt. Univemty of Arizona 

JWoul Arrecila. Muiicl^i Sute University 

John Bevan. College ot Charlcsiton 

Lauia Buinholiii, Uiiy bnduwmeni 

Robert Bryan, lijiivcrsily of Ffurida 

Liiue BuhK PtojCwts tor tducational Develupmcnt 

*Marrha i hurch, f KhhI College 

Bruce Francis. Stale University of New Vt)rk at 
Albany 

(irace Fierufi-La/ovik, University 4>rPittsburgJi 

Anth^Hny Grashu» University oi ( meinnati 

Ra> Hawkins. Tarrant County Conunuhiiy College 

^Joseph Hammock .'University ufdeurgia 

James Haninions, University ot Arkansas 

Harold Hodgknistjn. American Management 
AssociatHin 

(audtin Kmgslcy . William Jewell College 

*Rohef| Knott. Ciarduer-Webh College 

Bruce tarson, City University of New York 

♦Jan LeCfoy , Dallas County Conmumity College 
System 

fna Leonard. University of Alabama in 
Bnnnngham 

Jack Lmdijiiisi, Men^phis Slate. University 

Barbura Meyer. Mary Washington College 

W. Fdniund Miiomaw, BirmingfianvSouthern 
College 



John D. Muscley, Austih College 
James Potter. Virginia Commonwealth University 
GresJiain RUcy, University of Richmond 
Lawrence Sfegc!, Louisiana State University 

♦Herman Spivey, UnivTfsiiy of Tennessee ■ * 
(emeritus) 

Frank Sirittcr. University of North Carolina, 
Chapel HUl 

♦Andrew Torrcnce, Tuskegee Institute 

♦Jcaninne Webb, University of Florida 

♦Loren Williams, Medical College oi' Virginia 

Carol Zion. Miami*Dade Community College 



Project Staff 

William R. O'ConncIl, Jr., Project Director, 

Undergraduate Fducation Reform and Faculty 
bvaluation 

Steven H. Smart!, Associate Project Director, 
Faculty Fvaluatiun ^ 

Project E^'sduators , ^ 

George t. Roile. Director of Evaluation, Educa- 
tion Improvement Program, Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges aiiti Schools 

Albert B. Smith, Associate Professor of Higher 
hducation, University of Florida 

Jon F. Wcrgin. Associate Professor,' Fducational 
Planning and Development; Medical College of 
Virginia, Virginia Commonwealth University 
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